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FORMS HANDLING 


This secretary demonstrates proper 
way to grasp stub-tab of snap-out 
form, gradually fanning it for sep- 
aration. For other economies pos- 
sible in handling forms see p. 22. 








Now that COLORED 


telephones are... 


the trend of the day 


and bea uti ful 


and in complete selection 


and convertible from desk to wall 


and available immediately 


here’s how to “sell’’ them to your subscribers 


Colored telephone instruments produce extra 
revenue. But subscribers have to be told of 
their availability and have to see their beauty. 
Here’s the answer! 

Promote your sales of instruments in the excit- 
ing new solid colors and two-tone color combina- 
tions with these attractive merchandising aids. 
Beautifully printed . . . with the telephones 


photographed in natural color, in sparkling set- 


tings. The short sales copy is addressed to your 
subscribers, in your words, and suggest they 
phone your business office for full details. 

And these business-boosting folders are en- 
velope-size—ideal for use as bill stuffers and 
mail enclosures. 

Fill in and mail the coupon . . . put this 
promotion material to work for you . 
watch your 1955 profit curve soar. 


.. and 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 3G, N.Y. 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, Kansas City 8. Rochester 3, San Francisco 3. 






































look at the advantages of the 


Kewoce ELECTRONIC 
RINGING GENERATOR 


More and more independent telephone compa- 
nies are adopting the Kellogg Electronic Ringing 
Generator as standard equipment. Here are a 
few of the many reasons: 








eNO CROSS-RING PROBLEMS... Extreme 
frequency stability... sharp, easily adjust- 
able frequencies generated. 

eNO POWER SOURCE PROBLEMS... 
Operates from 105-125 volt A-C power 
source ... May be operated from a bat- 
tery driven converter. 


@ EFFICIENT... All frequencies continuously 
available ...Furnishes enough power for 
1,000 or more lines. 


@ COMPACT... Mounts on standard 19” relay 









































rack... requires only 12%” of vertical 
space. 
Write for your copy of the bulletin on the @ LESS MAINTENANCE ...No moving parts 
Kellogg Electronic Ringing Generator, today! ...no contacts to clean or replace .. . plug- 
in components ... Not damaged by 


shorted lines. 


+ Mewoce 
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KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
SALES OFFICES: 79 West Monroe Street. Chicago 3, Illinois 


KELLOGG BRANCH OFFICE: 
406 S. Main Street 


K’ OGG BRANCH WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES: 


6 W. 51st Street 1663 Mission Street 1515 Turtle Creek Blvd. Los Angeles 13, California 
co 30 38, IIinois San Francisco 3, California Dallas 2, Texas Vandyke 6759 
RE’ nce 5-5445 Market 1-6011 Prospect 5191 


EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR: 


4 Truman Road 410 N. Syndicate Ave. 1555 West Fourth Street 
Ky s City 1, Missouri St. Paul, Minnesota Mansfield, Ohio International Standard Electric Corp. 
RU seldt 7085 Nestor 5878 Mansfield 7-2816 50 Church Street 


New York 7, New York 
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HOW TO DRAW THE LINE? From now on, if you don’t under- 
stand your income tax return form—and who does ?—you may call 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and ask questions. 
no longer will fill out the return for you, a Chicago newspaper has 
reported. 


But the bureau 


This was disclosed on Noy. 23 by D. L. Olsen, Chicago regional 


Internal Revenue commissioner. He said his announcement con- 
forms to a decision in Washington, and that the rule will be effec- 
tive throughout the United States. 

The purpose is to lighten the burden on the Internal Revenue 
department at income tax time. Heretofore, deputies have been 
available to assist puzzled citizens in preparing their returns. That 
service still will be available, Olsen said, but only to persons who 


are physically or mentally incapable of preparing their returns. 
© 
PHONEY EXCUSE. A man who claimed he was “looking for a 


place to make a telephone call” was convicted in Newport, Ky.. 


recently, for breaking into a drugstore. The judge concluded he 


had gone to too much trouble, and gave him « three-year term. 


LUXURY'S LAP. 


heart trouble was recently shown to 4,00€ Chicago businessmen. 


A “life extension” office for the executive with 


It was designed by the Executive Furniture Guild of America, 
a non-profit organization of office designers and dealers, to pre- 
serve the energies of the recovered heart patients. 

Electronic: equipment is featured extensively. 

A switch opens the door. Another opens the draperies to reveal 
an expanse of window. 

A button on the control panel permits the executive to talk on 
the telephone without lifting the handset. 

A control panel dims the light for televiewing, selects the station 
and opens the door, revealing a compact butler unit for sandwiches 
and drinks. 

For the post-lunch nap, a pressure of the forefinger closes the 
curtains and readjusts the temperature. 

The sleeper is awakened by a Beethoven sonata, reproduced by 
his sound system and started by a previously-set time clock. 
Upwards of $10,000 an office, says 
George W. Reinoehl, executive director of the guild. 


How much for this luxury? 


TOO SUCCESSFUL. Telephone officials readily agree that Jean 
Fla., 
readers, but they hope she doesn’t use a telephone gimmick again 
to demonstrate this. 


Yothers’ daily column in the Orlando, Sentinel has many 


She printed an offer of one-month-free passes to the first 25 
readers to call a movie theater. 

The telephone company reported the exchange serving the thea- 
ter was so jammed by calls that calls to police, fire, hospital and 
business numbers couldn’t get through. 
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A Critical Decision 


In Communications Policy 


“In the meantime, there arose a new 


that knew Jo- 


seph.” (Exodus 1:8) 


Ruler over Egypt not 


HE IMPORTANCE of regulatory 
background, as well as technical 
experience, on the part of the 
of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is well demon- 
before the 
Offhand it 
strike the casual observer as 
important at all. It might seem 
ordinary and routine, if 
rather tediously complicated. 


members 
very 
strated in a matter 


for 


now 
commission decision. 
might not 
very 


quite not 


In a word, the commission has been 
called whether a pro- 
adopted, which 
would assign certain frequencies in the 
890-940 megacycle band of the radio 
spectrum to “Industrial, Scientific and 
Medical Services.’”” The proposed rule 
would allocate these frequencies which 
span the very useful 915-megacycle 
band (including 25 plus and 25 minus) 
for “primary use” by industries (other 
than telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies), scientific, and medical services 
desiring to employ such multi-channel 
frequer ( 


decide 
should be 


upon to 


posed rule 


es for their own special pur- 


poses, 

The real significance of this techni- 
cal-sounding proposed rule emerges 
only when we consider a half-dozen 
more simply stated facts by way of 


background: 


(1) These frequencies have hereto- 
fore been tentatively assigned on a 
share basis” for use by “common 
carrier (telephone and telegraph 
Compani's) as well as other parties 
With special purposes. 

(2) On the basis of actual utiliza- 
ion, the telephone companies have 
"on such rapidly increasing use of 
8g es in this band that they now 

re al 


nvestment and commitment in 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


TELEPHONY’S Washington Editor 


common carrier fixed services 
gating about 20 million dollars. 

(3) The use of these frequencies is 
particularly important for Independent 
telephone companies rendering public 
service for the most part to less-popu- 
ated areas. 

(4) The United States Independent 
Telephone Association over a period of 
years has made repeated requests to 
the FCC for allocation of a suitable 
band of frequencies below 1,000 mega- 
cycles to meet the requirements of In- 
dependent telephone companies for 
multi-channel point-to-point communi- 
cations. But to date telephone com- 
mon carriers have not been allocated 
space on a primary basis in the 900- 
megacycle region. 

(5) If the proposed rule assigning 
these frequencies, on a primary basis, 
to industrial, scientific, and medical 
services (which have heretofore not 
utilized this band) becomes effective, 
their usefulness to the telephone com- 
pany would become seriously impaired 
or interfered with, if not destroyed. 

(6) Most important of all, adoption 
of the proposed rule would mean a 
backward step because it would be a 
departure, in effect, from the tradi- 
tional common sense over-all policy 
laid down by the FCC in a number of 
earlier decisions to the effect that ‘“con- 
servation of the spectrum” requires 
maximum and economical use of fre- 
quencies in the over-all public services, 
and that community use, where prac- 
ticable, should be preferred over the 
use of frequencies for special purposes 
of special interests. 


agegre- 


The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in common with the 
Bell System, has filed dissenting state- 
ments with the FCC asking that the 
proposed rule be abandoned and that 
the frequencies in question should be 
assigned on a “primary and exclusive 
basis” to the telephone common car- 
riers. Looking at the situation from 
the other side, the main argument why 
it is proposed—even at this late date— 
to turn these frequencies over to the 
other industrial, scientific, and medical 


services seems to be in order to con- 
form to international radio regulations 
agreed upon at Atlantic City in 1947. 

But as a matter of practical fact, 
the characteristics of these frequencies 
and their utilization are such that no 
real difficulty involving international 
regulation could conceivably arise. 
Radio frequencies in this limited range, 
used in a normal manner, could never 
become an international problem. So 
that, as far as even our good neigh- 
bors in Mexico and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, as well as the Dominion 
of Canada, are concerned, it would 
make little difference whether the fre- 
quencies were used to supplement tele- 
phone service facilities or for the 
special purposes classified under Indus- 
trial, Scientific, and Medical Services. 


The Regulatory Background 

The over-all guiding principles tied 
up in this seemingly technical and com- 
plicated situation are really quite sim- 
ple and quite well established. The 
utilization of radio frequencies is a 
comparatively new phenomenon, having 
developed almost entirely within our 
own generation. But the principle of 
the “greatest good for the greatest 
number” is very old indeed. 

The need for the licensing and regu- 
lation of common carrier service can 
be traced clearly back to ancient times. 
When Caesar’s legions roamed through 
Gaul and the chariots of military and 
civilian communications rattled up and 
down the Appian Way to the capital 
city of Rome, there were common car- 
riers. And we can read in Tacitus and 
other writers of antiquity how the ob- 
ligation of these common carriers to 
serve the over-all public interest was 
rigidly enforced. 

In our own relatively short history 


as an independent nation, have 


17 


we 





learned by experience the importance 
of providing for a regulated public 
service as distinguished from disorder 
of unregulated competitive private 
service. Our great system of trans- 
portation—starting out with the colo- 
nial era turnpikes, the building of the 
transcontinental railroads, the barge 
and canal lines, and other operations 
which now fall into the public utility 
category—was developed under a form 
of regulated monopoly. But this sys- 
tem of regulated common carriage was 
developed only as a result of trial and 
error and from bitter experience. In 
some cases it was costly and disastrous 
experience. 





In the early years of the Republic, 
we tried the use of competition, along 
the same lines as had succeeded so well 
in the field of non-utility enterprise. 
But this was soon found to involve 
wasteful duplication of facilities, re- 
sulting in poor service and high rates 
to the public. Then there emerged the 
system of regulation which we know 
today. The commissions allocated op- 
erating rights on an exclusively terri- 
torial basis in return for a very im- 
portant concession — the obligation of 
public service. 


When the telegraph and the tele- 
phone were invented, the art of trans- 
portation—previously confined to the 
carriage of goods and passengers—was 
extended to the realm of intelligence; 
and the telephone companies became 
carriers of communications. Commis- 
sion regulation was likewise extended 
to the control of a new form of public 
service at reasonable rates in return 
for protected operating rights. 


The emergence of radio and televi- 
sion have simply placed fresh emphasis 
on the basic general principle of seek- 
ing the over-all good for the greatest 
number. In the early years of its es- 
tablishment, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission rightly placed stress 
on technical knowledge. The evolution 
of technical controls to bring out of 
the chaos of a limited spectrum be- 
seiged by a multitude of would-be 
users was a job for engineers, not 
political economists. In the process, 
there apparently has grown up a gen- 
eration of technicians who have not 
always shown a sensitiveness to the 
importance of the basic principle of 
common carrier regulation. And as the 
Bible says, “there arose a new ruler 
over Egypt that knew not Joseph.” 
The present situation would seem to 
demand clear recognition of, if not a 
return to, first principles. 

It would be a tragic mistake if this 
basic truth were so lost sight of as to 
permit the actual elimination of a 
sound public service use of these fre- 


in favor 


quencies 
special interests for special purposes. 
Remember, these are purposes which 


of utilization by 


could just as well be accommodated 
through the use of public service facili- 
ties! 


It is obvious that a radio frequency 
used by a telephone company is being 
put to the most complete and econom- 
ical use. That is the very nature of 
telephone service operations. There is 
a diversification of traffic all around 
the clock, day in and day out, without 
variation of season. More than that, 
such services are constantly under the 
control of the commission by very 
reason of the status of the telephone 
company as a regulated public service. 


Many of these special interest serv- 
ices could just as well be accommodated 
through the utilization of telephone 
service. If there is a question of rates, 
there is a regulatory commission to 
investigate and establish a fair rate. 
If there is a question of service stand- 
ards, there is a regulatory commission 
to investigate and establish proper 
compliance with adequate service stand- 
ards. Certainly this much cannot be 
said in the case of operations by pri- 
vate interests, answerable to nobody 
but themselves, except in cases of out- 
right interference with other users of 
radio frequencies. 

Obviously there is need for certain 
special uses, on an exclusive basis, of 
radio frequencies. The government 
them; the police, health, and 
safety agencies need them; and avia- 
tion, marine, railroad, and other public 
utilities need them. There is no sug- 
gestion here that there can be any ces- 
sation or even much diminution of 
these well-established special services 
for manifest reasons which need not 
be recounted. On the contrary, 
there will probably be even more pres- 
sure put on the FCC to make available 
more frequencies for an ever-increasing 
variety of public services. 


needs 


even 


But what makes this “proposed rule” 
a critical communication decision, how- 
ever, is that it gives the FCC an oppor- 
tunity for a firm and positive restate- 
ment of basic policy. The policy should 
be the same as the conservation of any 
other great natural resource. And the 
conservation of natural resources has 
always been exercised for ‘‘the greatest 


good for the greatest number.” It is as 
fundamental as that. 
If the FCC departs, in this case, 


from its sound basic principle of con- 
servation of the spectrum, it is setting 
up a terrible problem, bound to give 
rise to trouble and grief in the future. 
It is a problem which, if solved the 
wrong way, will inevitably have to be 
done over again, reshuffled, and eventu- 


ally solved the only right way. But by 
that time, years hence, the solutio; will 
be vastly more expensive, time-consum. 
ing, and vexatious than if it were 
solved right, in this year of our Lord. 
1955! 


The reason why the “commo 


Car- 
rier” solution is inevitable (regardless 
of what the present FCC may see fit 
to do in this particular incident) js 
that the commission is dealing th a 
limited natural resource. Technical 
science has succeeded in opening up a 
myriad of uses for higher and highe 
frequencies, in multiple ways previ. 
ously undreamed about. But for every 
form of utilization discovered, mul- 
titude of new demands are born. That 
is because we live in a dynamic civili- 


zation, with growing population, and a 
sky-rocketing increase in demand fo 
every form of electronic communicatio: 
which the mind of man can devise, 
Since, therefore, the radio spectru 
is not an unlimited heritage, but rathe 
one which, as in the case of a nationa 
park or a highway or any other natura 
must distributed for the 
benefit of all—not just a few—th« 
must set its sights above the bickering 


resource, be 


demands of special interests. 


Fortunately there is reason to be 
lieve that the FCC membership has 
been getting more recent infusions of 
classical regulatory background. Th 
Eisenhower appointments, in partici: 
lar, have been taken from the gras: 


roots of state regulatory commissions 


It would seem to this observer, then, 
that the FCC is at the cross-roads. I 


can yield to temporary pressures 

parcelling out frequencies to specia 
interests; yet, these same frequencies 
will one day have to be claimed for th 
general public interest. Or the FC 


can save itself many future headaches 


by a restatement of first principles 

The telephone companies have ma 
their stake in the 915-megacycle ba! 
They have built up a business and? 
service needed by the public. They ha’ 
committed of dollars to that 
To banish them now would no 
permanently solve the problem, even !! 


millions 
service. 


it did relieve some existing special pre 


sures. The only way this problem ¢a 
permanently be solved is the rig/t Wa 
—by giving a preference for the & 


of any radio frequency to an esill 
lished public 


to full-scale 


service already 


regulation! 

If the FCC membership makes 
wrong decision now, in this case, 8° 
of them may well live to rue the @ 


such a thing was decided. If the F* 
membership makes the correct (4 
eventually inevitable) decision, gen 
tions as yet unborn will rise up 4 
call them blessed. 
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The Sni 


“For Brutus is an honorable man.” 
—Shakespeare 


ARC ANTONY gave Brutus 

these few words of praise and 

then with a long 
speech to prove the exact opposite. Joe 
Beirne, president of the Communica- 
Workers of America (CWA), 
somewhat the same kind of 
double-talk in the October issue of the 
CWA News. In explaining that his 
union is to have a committee to inves- 
tigate government ownership of the 
telephone business in those foreign 
countries where that system is used, 
Mr. Beirne asserts that he and his or- 
ganization favor private operation. He 
then enumerate reasons 
why the government should take over. 


> 


proceeded 


tions 


used 


continues to 


While Mr. Beirne’s statements might 
be regarded as sabre-rattling designed 
in some vague way to give CWA bar- 
gaining advantages in future negotia- 
tions with telephone companies, he 
plays a dangerous game. 

The 


have 


snipers at 
lain 


private enterprise 
relatively dormant for the 
past three years because of a political 
climate in Washington unfavorable to 


their expansion. But they are now 
going on the offensive. Every once in 
a while a rumble is heard which should 
be regarded as a warning by the indus- 
try of things to come in the months 
ahead when the political attacks on 
business really get hot. 
FCC Investigation 

Ever since the days of the more or 
less one-sided FCC investigation of the 
telephon business in 1935-1937, there 
has bees a faction in existence which 
alms government control of the 
telephi industry. These people will 
use ey possible means to further 
their a as. Inferior service, obsolete 


By HAROLD B. McKAY 


and argu- 
Mr. 
ad- 
own- 


equipment, labor troubles, 
ments such as those contained in 
Beirne’s column, can be 
vance 
ership. 


The who like a_ planned 
economy (and whose plans never seem 
to include economy) believe that all 
necessities of life should be government 
owned. These automati- 
cally include everything that they want 
to get their paws on. This argument 
has not changed any since the days of 
the IWW. 


used to 
the cause of government 


socialists 


” 


“necessities 


CWA News, while claiming to have 
an cver-all preference for private en- 
terprise, repeats this argument, along 
with others in a rather oblique fashion. 
Among these is the old rabble-rousing 
charge that corporations today are only 
interested in maximum profits and not 
in human welfare, and that 
ownership would bring about respon- 
sible ownership dedicated to the public 
service and the public need. 


public 


Silly as this may sound to those who 
know better, it can be a dangerous ar- 
gument because a reader does not al- 
ways bother to check facts. Actually, 
the above argument is completely mis- 
leading and untrue in all of its prem- 
ises. In the entire history of mankind, 
people never enjoyed a better life than 
do the American working people of to- 
day. The wealth of the nation is now 
in the hands of the working people—it 
is no longer controlled by a few. 





Today the biggest slices of the in- 
come of all big corporations are paid 
out to the workers and the government 
—not to the owners. The annual report 
of any big telephone company will 
show that the government now is equiv- 
alent to the largest stockholder, if the 
size of the take is an index. 


pers are Busy Again 


Unions—First Casualties 

Union leaders would do well to re- 
member that they could easily be the 
first casualties under government own- 
ership. They might remember the 
Fabian Socialists of England who liter- 
ally took over the Labor Party as a 
step towards nationalization of indus- 
try. To this day the Socialists still call 
themselves the Labor Party. Labor 
control of the party has long since 
ceased. 

They might also think of the position 
of “labor” under the control of the re- 
cent dictator Peron. 

They might even recall the govern- 
ment control of the telephone business 
in the United States during World 
War I which resulted in (1) increased 
telephone rates for everybody, (2) low 
wages for telephone people, (3) a 
disastrous strikes, (4) the 
busting of the labor unions out of the 
telephone field, and (5) deterioration 
of the plant. 

The snipers at private enterprise are 
busy. They would be happy to include 
the U.S. telephone system in their so- 
cialistic ruin. The telephone service 
would then be like the postal service 
or the various municipal transit outfits 
in the country which have a continuing 
history of declining service and high 
rates. Are our postal workers so 
highly paid as to incite envy? Do they 
have any union which is in a position 
to offer anything more than respectful 


series of 


advice to their employer (the post 
office)? These and many other com- 
parisons with poorly paid workers, 


poor service, and poorly patronized 
government telephone services abroad, 
are things which the CWA leaders 
should really consider if they want to 
make an honestly constructive contri- 
bution to this important subject. 


“If, in one way or another, stock ownership can be endowed with a better sense of propri- 


etorship, it would be helpful to the survival of our 
made of the cooperative nature of the modern ¢ 
thrifty persons in order to buy better labor-aidin 
hence earn more, while providing customers with 


RUKEYSER, columnist, New York Journal-America 
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“ 


ree-choice economic society. More should be 
poration, which pools the savings of many 
tools to help employes produce more and 
ore and better goods at less cost.”—M. S. 













Shall We Ground or Insulajix 


HERE was a time, in the not too 

distant past, when all guys in out- 

side plants were equipped with 
strain insulators. This practice was 
more or less automatic and these in- 
sulators were usually provided without 
any consideration as to whether or not 
they were necessary. It is believed that 
this practice is being continued today 
in some areas, and strain insulators are 
being installed at considerable expense, 
in at least certain cases wherein they 
are not required and serve no useful 
purpose. In this article we will at- 
tempt to give you the “pros” and “cons” 
of the question and then let you decide 
which practice you will follow in the 
future. 

When guys are classified as exposed, 
they are considered an electrical haz- 
ard to workmen and the public and 
must be electrically protected. Accord- 
ing to REA specifications, a guy is con- 
sidered exposed where: 


(1) It passes over, under, or between 
supply conductors of a potential ex- 


Grounded guys on both telephone 
and power lines. 











ceeding 300 volts to ground, or where 
it is attached to a pole carrying such 
conductors, or 

(2) It is so located that the mini- 
mum horizontal distance between it 
and the nearest supply conductor, with 
a potential exceeding 300 volts, is less 
than 10 feet, or 

(3) It is connected to a cable sup- 
porting messenger strand that is not 
systematically and effectively grounded. 


Effectively grounded as used in this 
case means permanently connected to 
earth through a ground connection of 
low enough impedance and with suffi- 
cient current carrying capacity to pre- 
vent a build-up of voltage which could 
result in a serious hazard to connected 
equipment or people. 

The National Electrical Safety Code 
makes the following statement with 
reference to the use of guy insulators: 

(1) One insulator. An insulator shall 
be located in each guy which is at- 
tached to a pole or structure carrying 
any supply conductors of more than 
300 volts to ground and not more than 


This view shows messenger strand used 


to ground guys. 





15,000 volts between conductors, or jy 
any guy which is exposed to such volt- 
ages. This guy insulator shal! be lo 


cated at least 8 feet above the ground 
EXCEPTION 1: A guy insulator is not 
under the following 


required condi 


tions: 

(a) Where the guy is electrically 
connected to grounded strue- 
tures or to a ground connection o1 
wood poles. 


steel 


(b) Where the guys are uniforml; 
effectively grounded throughout any 
system of overhead lines. 

(c) Where the guys are connecte 
to a line conductor which has at least 
four ground connections in each mil 
of line in addition to the ground cor 
nections at individual services. 


EXCEPTION 2: A guy insulator is not 
required if the guy is 
pole on private right-of-way carrying 
no supply circuits whose voltage ex- 
550 volts or whose 
power exceeds 3,200 watts. 


ceeds transmitte 





All guys used to be equipped with 
strain insulators. 





attached to a 
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EXCEPTION 3: A guy insulator is not 
required if all supply conductors are 
in a cable having a grounded metal 
sheath or supported by a _ grounded 
messenger. 


Insulators. 


(2) Two Where a guy 
attached to any pole carrying com- 
munication or supply conductors, or 
both, is carried over or under any 
overhead supply conductor of more 
than 300 volts to ground and where 
hazard would otherwise exist, two o) 


more guy insulators shall be placed so 
include section of 
the guy between far as 
sible. Neither insulator shall be within 
8 feet of the ground. 


as to the exposed 


them as pos- 


The principal reasons for the use of 
strain insulators in guys or grounding 
may be explained briefly as follows: 

(1) To protect from 
guys which may be in accidental con- 


pedestrians 


tact with power carrying wires. 
(2) To 
poles from 


protect linemen working on 
guys that 


tact with power carrying wires. 


may be in con- 
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‘yrounded guys on a telephone line. 


ixposed Guys? 


(3) To reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of plant damage which might 
result from an unsafe condition. 

Strain insulators are also sometimes 
used to insulate grounded guys from 
power line working space when this 
condition would prove an additional 
hazard to linemen working on jointly 
used poles. 

When installing guys, every precau- 
should be 
necessary crossings or power circuits 
or other conditions that would place 
them near power carrying wires. When 


tion observed to avoid un- 


it proves impossible to avoid guy ex- 


posures, proper clearance should be 
maintained at all times between the 
guys and power circuits. Adequate 


clear working and climbing space fo) 


linemen should also be provided in 


These conditions fun- 
neither strain insulators 
nor the grounding of guys should ever 


every case. are 


damental and 


be considered as an acceptable substi- 
tute. 


As a rule, people seldom come in con- 












By RAY BLAIN 


tact with guys, and contact between 
guys and power wires are infrequent 
when ample clearance is provided and 
the plant is properly maintained. 
Therefore, the chance of injury to peo- 
ple from exposed guys, even though 
they may not be equipped with strain 
insulators or special grounding, is rela- 
tively small in most instances. 

When it the 
power circuits involved will be quickly 
contact 
strain 
grounding is 
The 


same 


is also probable that 


de-energized if an accidental 
occurs with a guy, the 
special 


use of 
insulators or 
usually considered unnecessary. 
hazard has about the 
probability as that of a live wire fall 


involved 


ing on a pedestrian and it is, of course, 
impracticable to provide full protection 
against accidents of this nature. 

It must be understood, however, that 
the the 
grounding of guys is necessary in loca- 
tions where a part of a guy may acci- 
dentally contact a power wire and re- 

(Please 


use of strain insulators or 


turn to page 65) 





Power guy is insulated and telephone guy is grounded. 
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Are You 


Wasting Money 


On Your Office Forms? 


By Alven S. Ghertner* 


HE KEY COST of office forms is 

not the cost of printing. True, it 

looks that way on a budget and 
many office managers beguile them- 
selves into thinking it is so. 

The significant fact, however, is that 
expensive clerical labor is applied to 
the form. For many companies—par- 
ticularly in the telephone industry 
where a large percentage of “produc- 
tion” is clerical—the time and work 
spent on forms become an important 
cost factor. 


When an office manager relates these 
clerical labor costs to forms reproduc- 
tion cost, a striking picture begins to 
emerge. He usually finds that he is 
spending from $5.00 to $10 in clerical 
expense for every dollar he spends di- 
rectly on forms. Moreover, if he adds 
his general overhead and a part of ex- 
ecutive salaries to the basic clerical 
cost, the gap grows even wider. 

*Mr. Ghertner is president of Cullom & Ghertner 


Co., Nashville, Tenn., printers and lithographers of 
business forms. 





In designing forms for which three or more copies are needed, it is advisable to 

consider having special forms called Snap-Out forms which eliminate inserting 

and extracting carbons one at a time. Here the secretary has merely reached for 
the form and in one motion is ready to begin typing. 
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In other words, the major expe ‘se oj 
a form is the clerical labor c st oj 
processing it. Obviously, forms « esig, 
should have as its basic objective low, 
clerical costs. Expert form design ap 
form handling is an important i ey { 
any lowering of clerical costs. 


For instance, telephone equipnient js 
not only expertly designed, it is sciep. 
tifically ordered and inventoried in lin, 
with estimated use and life cycle. 0 
the other hand, office forms too oft 
are ordered and inventoried on a “‘feas 
or famine”’ basis. 

Again, in communications companies 
each piece of equipment has a definit 
function. There is little—if any—over. 
lapping. But, in the typical office, mai 
forms are designed by different depart 
ments, are filled in by different work 
and contain identical information. 

Before showing how to attack 





necessary paperwork expense, it migl 


be interesting to show its national \ 
mensions. The pattern is roughly this 
The clerical population is growing 
about five times faster than the tot 
population. It has been estimated tl 
man-hours spent on paperwork, 
cluding the time spent by product 
engineering and staff management, 
probably higher than 25 per cent 
total national man-hours. In_ oth 
words, in 1954 more than 70 bill 
dollars was spent for paperwork alon 

If it is true, as most office meth 
specialists agree, that about 30 pe 
cent of paperwork is pure waste, tl 
offices, including the telephone indust 
gave away about 20 billion dollars 
year. 

There is no easy, wand-waving te 
nique for controlling forms and papé 
work costs. If there were, that 20 b 
lion dollars would not have _ be 
wasted. However, many companies /at' 
controlled their forms costs (much 
which represents clerical costs) by set 
ting up a definite program with w 
defined procedures. The precise fea 
tures of each program vary fro 
company to company, but the una 
lying principles are these: 

First, collect a sample of every for 
used in the company. Note its soure 
on each form. Collect so-called ‘ten 
porary” as well as all permanent forms 
Make certain you have harvested eve!) 
form used. Check especially carefull} 
forms used in division, district and | 
cal offices. It is amazing how forms 
used in only one office multipy Um» 
known to anyone in the headquarte!s 
office. Include also forms rep? duct 


in the office along with forms inte’ 
commercially. No matter in wha‘ ual 
tity produced or used, if the pap * has 
printed information on it and it 1 


designed to elicit further infor ation 
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on blank spaces, it is a form and should 
be inc!uded. 

Second, classify the forms. The pur- 
pose Oo! classification is to enable the 
forms analyst to compare quickly and 
to answer the cost-cutting questions he 
is readying. There are many different 
types of classification systems, but two 
are of key importance. 

The termed a location or 
numerical file. Each form goes into a 
separate, numbered manila folder. 
Other than the form itself, the folder 
holds two prime bits of information: 
the department or departments using 
the form and the number of forms used 


first is 


in one year. 
The second file is a functional 
that answers all the questions. One of 


one 


the country’s leading forms specialists 
calls this file a functional index. It tells 
three things about each form: what its 
is; the type of operation in 
which the form is used, and the func- 
tion the form does in that operation. 
When coordinated with the numerical 
file, it gives complete information. 


subject 


The key to a successful functional 
file is absolute precision of terms. Each 
of the three descriptions must accu- 
rately reflect the function of the form. 
Take a service order for example. The 
basic size is perhaps 5 inches x 8 inches 
and in quadruplicate. A the 
functional file might read: 


card in 


Subje et Wh at 
stalled or what 


connected. 


customer wants in- 
customer wants dis- 
Operation — Quadruplicate. First copy 
for originating office as a_ record. 
Second copy to plant department for 
filling order. Third copy to directory 
department for listing. Fourth copy 
to accounting department for billing. 
Function—To promptly notify each de- 
partment which would be involved in 
the service order and have duplicate 


copies of the function they are to 
perform in the matter. 
Uther typical form functions are 


scheduling, reporting, 


identifying and the like. 


authorizations, 


With these two files the company is 
ready analyze its forms. For each 
form it knows: 

Who originated the form. 

How many are used each year. 

What the form’s subject is and the 
type of peration for which it is needed. 

The ‘ rm’s specific function in that 
operat 

The m’s contents. 

Bee: many forms have more than 
“ i ion, these also are usually 
isted er the form’s major function. 

This pe of classification system 
make a 

ake: sible a fast, scientific method 
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Proper forms use also means handling 
carbons in such a way that the hands 


can be free from smudges. To make 
erasures effectively, roll the paper un- 
der, as shown, so that the fingers do 
not touch the carbons. 
for weeding out inefficient or obsolete 
forms and for eliminating or combining 
forms that overlap. Any office manager 
can locate quickly all forms used in a 
particular procedure, regardless of the 
department of actual use, because the 
key elements 
function) 


(subject, operation and 
He often finds 
that the forms are designed differently 
and 


are identical. 


various 
however, 


ordered by departments 
and an 


tunity for standardization is opened up. 


separately, oppor- 
But the major saving comes from the 
fact that clerk will probably be 
able to do the job that two did before. 


one 


A weird assortment of forms serving 
the same basic function is a major con- 
tributor to many companies’ 
perwork costs. Here is a 
example given by a 
methods expert: 


high pa- 
not-uncom- 


mon well-known 


“In one electronic equipment com- 
pany, I found that the payroll, cost, 
production control and materials con- 
trol departments had each set up its 
clerical organization throughout the 
company. The only significant differ- 
ence was that the payroll clerk related 
the production to the clock number for 
piece-work pay purposes. 

“The obvious answer was to place 
the responsibility with production for 
what happened. With one set of clerks 
reporting the information to the front 
office, they then were able to process 
the facts for payroll, cost, production 
and material control, keep the figures 
in balance and produce more accurate 
records. Costs were cut 40 per cent.” 


In other cases, analyses of the classi- 
fication file will show that two or more 
forms have the same major function, 
with differences only in one or more 
minor functions. The addition of these 
items makes possible a combination of 


all these forms into one at a consider- 
able saving. 


Still another function of the file is 
in purchasing. Creation of new forms 
is becoming a major company pastime. 
Every employe has a brilliant idea 
for a new form. A central functional 
file makes it possible to check requests 
for new forms against every existing 
form serving a related function in the 
company. Result: tighter control. 


Put in a nutshell, classifying all 
of your forms makes it easy to put 
into effect the three cardinal principles 
of forms control: 


(1) Simplification. 
(2) Elimination. 
(3) Combining. 


There is nothing mystical about the 
application of forms control. The key 
few questions asked 
is its function; 


simple 
about each form: what 


is in a 


why is it necessary; when is work done 
on the form; how is work done on the 
form; who does the work; where is it 
done; and how often is it done. 


Getting hardheaded, logical answers 
to these questions is 75 per cent of a 
forms control program, because you 
then have the basic facts of office life 
behind form. You can trace the 


flow of the form in the office and, if 


each 


necessary, you can justify its existence. 

But itself? It 
is at this stage of the game that many 
forms control programs show signs of 


what about the form 


fatigue. Office management knows a 
form is necessary and it knows what 
must be on the form. Having gone 
through numerous conferences with 


having 
spent a great deal of time working out 


several department heads; 
the precise nature of material to ap- 
pear on the form, they then hurriedly 
draw up a rough sketch that closely 
Arabian and 
send it off with the printer’s salesman 


resembles an anacrostic 


to be run off in lots of thousands. 


The good printing company will ask 
for more precise information—and an 
experienced printer usually can salvage 
a hopelessly jumbled form for his cus- 
tomer—but because some printers may 


often not ask questions and are not 
intimate with the form’s expected use 

whether, for instance, it will be filled 
in by pencil or by typewriter—the fin- 
ished form may invite errors in posting 
and clerical time 


countless hours in 


over a year’s period. 


What should you do and know about 


the form before you send it to the 
printer? Before looking at your rough 
draft form and perhaps ripping it 


apart, there are five basic principles to 
remember. 
(Please turn to page 69) 
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The Open House 


NE OF OUR 

means of improving public rela- 

tions and telling the Independent 
telephone story is the Open House 
program. During the past year I ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the 
Kiwanis Club in one of the towns 
where we operate an unattended auto- 
matic exchange. I was honored by being 
introduced by the mayor of the village. 


most important 


His introduction went something like 
this—and may I say parenthetically, in 
a sincere and courteous manner—‘We 
are appreciative of the fact that our 








Three of the above photographs showing groups of school children at “open houses.” 
p p 


telephone company has sent us a 
speaker this evening. You know since 
we have had dial telephone service, 
we do at times see a telephone truck 
in town, we advertisements in 
our local paper, and we do get a state- 
ment regularly each month, but other- 


notice 


wise it is very seldom we see a repre- 
sentative of the telephone company.” 
He then made the customary remarks 
that are used in presenting a speaker. 
His analysis certainly did give me some 
food for thought, and I propose to use 
it as the basis of my remarks today. 


By PAUL H. KAUFM AN* 


Let us first of all 
basic facts. Mechanization of telephon 


recognize certai) 


service reduces our opportunities fo 
personal contacts with our subscribers 
I would like to repeat that statement, 
for it represents a condition whicl 
exists today, and one which should not 
be ignored. Mechanization of telephone 
service reduces our opportunities fo) 


personal contacts with our subscribers 


*Mr. Kaufman is director of intormat 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, O 
he presented this address at district meetir 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


It is suggested that these groul 


be invited to attend during the morning. The author suggests that refreshments be served at “open houses” at appre priatel 


arranged tables as shown in the lower left photograph. 
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With dial service our customers hear 
an operator’s voice only when they 
place a long distance call—and to some 
subscribers this means never. Also, our 
experience is that now more than 70 
per cent of our customers mail their 
The only contact with per- 
sonnel of the telephone company by 
many of our customers is through the 
repairman or installer. 


payments. 


x While it is not included in my sub- 
iect, I cannot resist saying something 
about these employes. To the sub- 
scribers they are the telephone com- 
pany. They can create a favorable 

in opinion of your telephone company, or 
nef they may do just the opposite. I would 
or | like to suggest that you utilize to the 
rs. | fullest extent these employes to create 
nt, fa favorable opinion of the telephone 
ch f company. It can be done if they are 
ot J trained to do a proper job in public 
ne § relations. 

” To offset the removal of personal 

"ST contacts we must do certain things— 
we must take the telephone company to 
the public, and bring to the telephone 

‘h. | company the public. There are many 
ways to take the company to the public 
—by advertising, news releases, fur- 
nishing speakers for various civic and 
service organizations, and through our 
educational programs in the public 
schools. I affirm that none of these 
media are beyond the reach of any 
company. It may be that you are not 
in a position to prepare reports, with 
pictures, and to do some of the things 
larger companies are doing, but you 
can report to your subscribers by 
mimeographed letter, keeping them 
fully informed. If your company is 
too small to maintain a publicity or 
advertising department, I would recom- 
mend the services offered by Telephone 
Advertising Institute. This organiza- 
tion, which consults with the Advertis- 

s. ing Committee of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
furnishes to telephone companies an 

s/f advertising program that is adequate, 

i and at a cost within the reach of all. 

As to news releases, it has been my 
experience that most editors are glad 
to print news concerning the telephone 
company—if you will but furnish them 
| with the facts. 
Now about this bringing the public 
}'o the ‘clephone company, how do we 
f accom) sh this? The answer should 
| be obv:.us—through the open house. 
|} We in he telephone business have a 
pSteat «al to tell the public—we have 
p* real sory to tell, and one of which 
ie hav every right to be most proud. 
| What ler business or industry can 
roup j boast a better record of progress? 
iat! And Ww) ve better can that story be 
y told th in our own exchange build- 
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Group being shown through the toll operating room during a recent “open house” 
at the Norwalk exchange of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 


ings, with a background of telephone 
equipment. Here people can see for 
themselves concrete evidence of prog- 
ress and expansion. 


If we will be honest with ourselves, 
we will be forced to admit that in spite 
of our efforts to publicize the industry, 
a great deal of what has been done 
to provide more and better telephone 
service is not generally 
I am 


known and 
that the 
open house is one of the most important 
means of telling story, 
proving our public relations. 


recognized. convinced 


our and im- 


I have now reached the point in this 
discussion when I am really going to 
talk “shop,” to give you what informa- 
tion my company has learned through 
experience. 

There types of 
house, and it might be well to mention 
and describe them first of all. 


are several open 


The selected group open house is 
one in which we invite a small group 
to visit our exchange. The invitation 


may be for a dinner, a lunch after the 
tour or strictly a visit to the exchange. 
The group invited may be the village 
or city council, chamber of commerce, 
It might 
ladies club. 


or some similar organization. 
ministerial 
It is a group of 
munity to 


be a group, or 


leaders in com- 
tell a 


story pertaining to your business. Such 


your 
whom you want to 
groups are largely entertained by the 
and not great 
deal of preparation as far as the “tour” 
is concerned. 


manager, do require a 


The term, “open house,” might well 
be given to the entertaining of groups 
from the schools. We are particularly 
interested in such groups, and during 
the year are hosts to many stydents. 
These young folks help to carry the 
story to their parents, and we should 


never lose sight of the fact that they 
will be our subscribers in a few years. 
Ordinarily, this type of open 
does not require much preparation and 
is conducted informally. 

BIE (Business-Industry-Education) 
Days have been held in many of the 
communities in which we operate. To 
those of you who may not be familiar 
with such programs we say that such 
occasions are a day set aside for the 
teachers to visit the various industries 
and businesses in that particular town 
or city. They afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the teachers with 
the various phases of our business. It 
goes without saying that a favorable 
opinion of the telephone company by 
our teachers is 


house 


most important and 


valuable. It has been our experience 
that this program is also most helpful 
in securing employes from the graduat- 
ing classes in our high schools. 

We like to think of the “Family 
Night” as a preview to the public open 
house. It re- 
Family Night 
prior to the public open house. It is 

that the 
their our 
one of 


also serves as a dress 


hearsal, as we observe 


on this night we entertain 


and families. In 
the 
instilling pride in our 
the night that the 
ploye has the opportunity to show his 
family the 
part he furnishing of 


employes 


opinion, it is best possible 


means of em- 
ployes— it is em- 
what he does, 


the 
telephone service to his community. 


important 
has in 


When referring to open house most 
folks think of the public open house, 
and it is to this activity that I 
to devote most of my time today. It 


wish 


is the program for which the public is 
invited to visit the telephone exchange. 
No doubt, there are many questions in 
your mind concerning such an activity, 
and I will endeavor to answer them 
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in as nearly a logical manner as pos- 
sible. Perhaps the first of these ques- 
tions might well be, “When do we have 
an open house?” 


It certainly is not necessary to have 
a new building or a new exchange 
before you hold an open house—al- 
though such conditions are ideal for the 
program. May I also add at this point 
—do not have an open house simply 
to be doing something. 


Open houses should be planned with 
a definite purpose in mind. It may 
be that you want to show the public 
and your subscribers what has been 
done in the way of progress; it is 
possible that you may want to explain 
some service difficulty to them, or it 
may be that you are contemplating a 
rate adjustment, and in this case you 
are able to show the expensive equip- 
ment required to furnish telephone 
service. Last, but by no means least, 
as previously mentioned, a new ex- 
change building or new central office 
equipment is a “natural” for the open 
house. The first step is to decide upon 
a theme for your open house, and 
center your entire program around it. 


Next, decide when you are going to 
conduct the open house. If you are 
going to put on the program, you 
want to do everything possible to have 
a large attendance. 


It has been our experience that either 
Spring or Fall is the best time for an 
open house. We think it is important 
to have it when school is in session. 
During the summer months many are 
on vacation, and, too, the extremely 
hot weather does cut your attendance. 
We mentioned that we preferred to 
have open house when school is in 
session, and the reason is this—we 
arrange with the school officials to have 
the students visit our exchange during 
the mornings or early afternoons. You 
will find that many will return in the 
evening, bringing their parents with 
them. 

We also set our open house programs 
during the time of the month when 
collections are heaviest—for many peo- 
ple come to the office during this period 
and many will take the “tour” who 
might not otherwise do so. Of course, 
conditions vary in different communi- 
ties, so it is difficult to advise you as 
to the length of the open house. Our 
experience has been to have the pro- 
gram two afternoons and evenings. 
We do arrange for visits in the morn- 
ings by the students, and on certain 
occasions we have had to entertain 
some of them during regular hours 
of the open house. The time we have 
generally used is from 1 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Publicity and Invitations 

It has been our policy to send invita- 
tions to all subscribers. We run ads in 
the local newspaper announcing the 
affair and inviting the public to visit 
the telephone exchange. With the ad- 
vertising we also prepare news re- 
leases for the paper. In our exchanges 
where radio stations operate we pre- 
pare “spot announcements” to be used 
both before, and during open house. 
We also urge all employes to invite 
their friends to come to open house. 


In brief, use every available media 
to bring as many people as possible 
to the telephone building, remembering 
that you are doing this with a definite 





The author delivering his “open house” 
address at a district meeting of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association. 


purpose in mind, and the larger your 
attendance, the more successful and 
effective will be your open house. 


Preparation for Open House 

Preparation for an open house should 
be started well in advance of the actual 
time for it, for there are many details 
which must be planned if you are to 
have a smooth program. 

I think one of the first and most 
important steps is to fully acquaint 
your employes with all plans, and to 
select those who are to participate 
in the program. Endeavor to instill 
in them enthusiasm for the activity, get 
them to want to help, and to tell their 
friends and neighbors about the open 
house. 

It goes without saying that you will 
want the building and equipment to be 
“spic and span.” You will want to 
show the guests that the telephone 
company is a good housekeeper. Any 
hazard which might exist in the build- 
ing certainly should be removed. For 
that matter such conditions should 
never exist at any time. It has been 
our practice to provide flowers for the 





commercial office, the operator’s unge 
and at the refreshment table. 


Your “tour” or route should b- care. 
fully planned and each station Stop 
along the route should be mark«i with 
placards. By having such a plin yoy 
are sure that your guests will ce the 
things you want them to see, ani there 
will be no confusion or lost time, 
Some companies have used a rathe 
unique method of designating the route 
by using white footsteps. 

There are two methods used in cop. 
ducting “tours.”’ Some follow the prac. 
tice of having guides who can explai, 
the equipment and are in full charg 
of the group during the entire “tour, 
Other companies have employes sta. 
tioned at the several points, and they 
do the explaining and at the conclusio: 
of this person’s talk the guide conducts 
the guests to the next stop. The deci- 
sion as to which plan is best adapte 
to your case must rest with the con 
pany conducting the open house. I 
might be of interest if I were to outlin 
a typical “tour.” 

We like to start with the cable vault 
showing the UG cables coming int 
the exchange building. Folks are al- 
ways amazed when you tell them hov 
many wires are contained in_ thes 
cables. 


Our next stop may be the mainfram 
Here, we tell the people, are all th 
lines connected to the exchange, ofte! 
locating the line of one of the guests 
We show them the equipment, th 
batteries, the power equipment, the test 
desks and the operating room and to 
board, if the exchange has one. 

Again, we point out that the rout 
varies according to local conditions 
and it is not possible to have a standal 
“tour.” We have in some cases used 2 
demonstrator set which is in realit} 
a miniature telephone exchange. Suc! 
sets are secured through the manu 
facturers. Some use various othe 
types of displays. Actually some 4! 
inclined to think that too many displays 
detract if you are showing a new & 
change building or new central offic 
equipment. In such cases, you 4! 


displaying the new exchange, and that 


in itself should be the main attract 


Certainly under the heading of pre? 


arations we should mention souvenll f 


as such. We do hand our guests eithe 
a pamphlet which describes their vis! 
to the telephone building, or a specl@ 
issue of our magazine, Norther» Lin 
which features the open house. 

It is important to avoid any lavis' 
display which might lead ou! guest 
to think we are making foolish « xpen® 
tures of money. We do thin it * 


x 
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Over 180,000 Leich 900 magneto telephones are 
how in service. Telephone folks all over the country 


-hgree that this compact, modern telephone is the 


inswer to their instrument problems. 


With the Leich magneto telephone you can give 
= dependable service than ever before. Trans- 
are the crispest, clearest 
The Alnico 


and reception 
‘ou’ve ever offered your subscribers. 


«generator is powerful enough for your most heavily 


rural lines. Your customers will find the 
handy generator crank easier to operate. 


oaded 


The unique design of this LEICH telephone 
enables you to offer your subscribers their choice 
f either wall or desk installation. 


Another reason why the Leich 900 magneto 
telephone is such a sound investment is because it 
Is SO easy to convert to common battery or dial 
Service. All it takes is 5 minutes and a few changes. 
Here then, is the magneto telephone that offers 


igh in magneto service...a telephone that 





Was envineered with the problems of a magneto 
p feXchan in mind. Try one in your exchange and 
see for vourself. 
FACTUERS OF TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS AND RELATED APPARATUS SINCE 1907 
— CORPORATION 427 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
OAST 


01 WEST PICO BLVD., WEST LOS ANGELES 64, CALIF. 


ONY) DECE: SER 3, 1955 


at atc Soe 


SOUTHWEST: 1227 SLOCUM ST., DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


leohone that has 
modernized hundreds 


bf magneto exchanges... 





use it for wall or desk installation! 


No need to order a special model. The Leich 900 
is both a wall and a desk telephone. For desk use 
just set it down. For wall use you simply turn it 
around and mount it on the wall. No changes are 
required. Just think... you need to stock but one 
type telephone for every requirement. 





so easy to convert! 


If your exchange uses Leich 900 magneto tele- 
phones and you convert to common battery or dial 
service, this telephone is still good. It takes just five 
minutes to remove the generator and change a few 
wires which changes the circuit to common battery. 
If you convert directly to dial, all you do is add 
the dial. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














Y EVERY MEASURE of 


the 
word, the telephone business is 
Each day 
brings new ideas and new ways of do- 
ing things, both from a technical stand- 
point and customer 
viewpoint. Yesterday’s 


a changing business. 


demand 
dreams and 
ideas in the laboratories are being put 
into actual use today, and today the 
folks in the laboratories are working 
on the things that 
morrow. 


from a 


will be new to- 


The exciting truth of this statement 
is driven home conclusively when a 
person stops for a moment to reflect 
on a few of the things that are mak- 
ing these great changes in the industry. 
For instance: 


(1) Nationwide direct distance dial- 
ing is being expanded in every part of 
the country. This means broader hori- 
zons have been placed at the customer’s 
fingertips. 

(2) Carrier systems make it possible 
to add to the number of available cir- 
cuits without making major changes 
in the physical plant. This magic mul- 
tiplier of telephone lines was first used 
on long toll circuits. Now carrier can 
be used economically on_ subscriber 
lines and short-haul toll circuits as 
well. 

(8) Automatic switching systems 
are serving over 75 per cent of the na- 
tion’s telephones. Without the speedy 
accuracy of the familiar dial telephone, 
the size of the industry would not be 
what it is today. But some day, it is 
safe to expect, changes will come in 
this part of the service also. Consider- 
ation is being given to the idea of using 
push buttons with tone impulses to op- 
erate electronic switching equipment. 
The advantages? The usual telephone 
kind—faster service, improved circuits 
to extend the length of subscriber lines, 
and the ability to serve more people— 
better. 

(4) There are a host of other “this 
is a new idea” things in common use 
today. The list includes new drop wire, 
new ways to provide adequate telephone 
protection, automatic answering sets, 
loud speaker telephones, new devices 
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of the Telephone 








PART 74. The 
Changing Market. The preceding 


challenge of a 


article in this series appeared in 
the August 6 issue, page 16. 











to simplify outside plant construction, 
and many more similar practical ideas. 

From the customer viewpoint, too, 
telephone service is taking on a differ- 
ent meaning. People, today, are using 
a greater variety of telephone services 
than was ever dreamed of a few years 
ago. In the past 10 years the number 
of telephones in service in the country 
has almost doubled... Based on _ the 
amount of total service provided, the 
figure is more than doubled. 

The* use of special services such as 
Teletypewriter lines, tie lines, radio dis- 
patch terminals and the like, is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Make no mistake 
about it, providing these special serv- 
ices is a big business operation. Over 
20 per cent of the total revenue in a 
large midwestern metropolitan area is 
derived today from selling special serv- 

That is a sizable percentage in 
language, and it only makes a per- 
son speculate about the amount of total 
service the telephone industry will be 
providing in only a few years time. 


ices. 


any 


The pattern of telephone growth is 
changing, also. America is flexing its 
muscles and expanding in every way. 
Super highways, faster train service, 
and the speedy wings of air travel 
make it possible for industries to grow 
in areas away from crowded cities. This 
means growth in many of the areas 
served by small Independent companies. 

Some folks call this change in our 
way of living an about-face in the 
American way of life. Others say it is 
a modern day version of the American 
heritage of seeking and finding new 


by Frank E. Lee 


frontiers and new places in which to 
grow and live. Whatever the explana- 
tion of this change, it still represents 
a challenge to the small telephone com- 
pany. 

The startling thing is—these changes 
no longer are a question for the future. 
They are taking place today and com- 
pany after company must face the 
problem of providing more service fo! 
more customers. 

If plant additions or extensions are 
necessary, they must be made now be- 
cause the customers want servic 
in the new locations at once. They are 
entitled to expect that kind of service, 
too. 


new 


On occasion an operating company 
may appear to be dragging its feet a 
little bit before going to work on the 
job of providing service in new areas. 
This impression could be caused by oné 
of two reasons: (1) The customers are 
not aware of the activity that may be 
under way, or (2) the company really 
is dragging its feet. 

What 


number one? 


can be done about situation 

It’s always a good idea to keep the 
public informed about new plant addi- 
tions or about the lines being 
built. The customer who is waiting fo 
service is assured that he have 
service in the shortest possible time 
There is a good reaction among ol 
customers, too. They know the tele 
phone company is keeping pace with 
changes in the community. 

As for situation number two—tht 
company that is not doing al! it ca 


new 


will 


to keep abreast with the rest of the 
community would do well to be lr 
minded that the public will no‘ toler 
ate the situation for too long « timé 
If necessary they can and will call th 
situation to the attention of the prope! 


state authorities. 
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The terms “Eveready”, “Columbia”, and “eG 
trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbo Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Aggressive small Independent com- 
panies are accepting the challenge of 
providing more service for the new 
customers moving into the community. 
They are taking stock of the situation 
and adding new plant, converting to 
automatic, and giving better service to 
both old and new customers. If the 
situation warrants, their actions will 
add support to their request for in- 
creased rates. They are going to stay 
in business, and they will make a fair 
profit. 


One of the big questions is how can 
the job be done? Perhaps it is just a 
matter of doing some of the plant work 
a little more efficiently to allow more 
time to be spent in sales activity or in 
the public relation parts of the job. 


In all of the turmoil and confusion 
associated with a growing business, one 
fact is almost a certainty—the small 
Independent company will have to grow 
along with the changes that are taking 
place in the community. Progress is 
something that cannot be denied. These 
statements aren’t made to criticize or 
frighten. 

Instead, here is the important point 
to remember: The people who would 
work to put a “behind-the-times” com- 
pany out of business are the same 
people who will first express public 
support and praise for the company 
working to do a good job. Thus, keep- 
ing up with the times is no longer just 
a medium or large company problem. 
The small Independent company must 
raise its sights, too. 

For many small companies the an- 
swer to the problem of providing bet- 
ter service doesn’t lie primarily in 
electronic switching, nationwide toll 
dialing, or in elaborate carrier net- 
works. Instead, it is more a case of 
doing a good fundamental job of pro- 


viding telephone service in the com- 
pany’s local service area. 


The problem is this. Lines must be 
built to serve new residential and busi- 
ness customers. Of equal importance, 
the service to all subscribers should be 
trouble-free, efficient and courteous. 
Telephone service should be handy to 
all the places where people live and 
work. Finally, telephone service should 
be readily available to the public. 


A number of the forthcoming articles 
on the “ABC of the Telephone” series 
will be devoted to how these fundamen- 
tal parts of the telephone job can be 
done better. As an example, articles on 
pole line construction will be included. 
Pole line construction is an important 
part of the program of extending serv- 
ice to new customers and in clearing up 
costly maintenance conditions. Some of 
the topics to be covered in these articles 
will be: 


(1) How to 
costs. 


reduce construction 


(2) The tools and equipment needed 
to do the best job in the least amount 
of time. 

(3) Typical specifications applying 
to pole line construction. 

(4) How to provide adequate pro- 
tection. 


(5) Placing guy wires and anehors. 


The purpose of these articles on 
pole construction will be to show how 
time and money can be saved in build- 
ing and maintaining the outside plant. 
In many small companies the manager 
must either supervise the project or 
work on the lines to help get this part 
of the job completed. Thus, every day 
and every hour saved amounts to time 
that can be used to good advantage on 
sales and public relations activities. 


Other articles in the new group 





planned for the ““ABC” series will is- 
cuss drop wire and station wire in- 
stallation procedures. Many of the 
basic elements of these jobs are «oy- 
ered in Parts 20 through 27 of the 
series now available in the reprint edi- 
tions, Volumes I and II. The new 
articles will cover the new technicues, 
procedures, and specifications of this 
part of the job. 

Some of the important topics ty be 
discussed are as follows: 


(1) Specifications that apply when 
neoprene drop wire is installed from a 
cable terminal. 

(2) When fuseless protection should 
be used. 

(3) How to install jacketed station 
wire. 

(4) How to install kitchen and game 
room telephones. 


Another group of articles will be 
concerned with the problem of provid- 
ing public telephone service. This topic 
will also be discussed from the plant 
man’s viewpoint. Included will be in 
formation on these subjects: 


(1) Where public telephones should 
be located. 

(2) How outdoor and indoor booths 
should be installed. 

(3) How to connect drop and electric 
service wires to an outdoor booth. 

(4) What type of signs to use. 

(5) Location of signs. 


Compared to a few years ago, con- 
siderable progress has been made i 
making public telephones more readil) 
available to potential customers. How- 
ever, based on first-hand observation, 
during many miles of travel through 
the country, there still are many places 


(Please turn to page 83) 
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ATTENTION SMALL COMPANIES! 


This article has been prepared especially for you. Mr. Lee describes the challenge facing smaller 
companies in meeting the public demand for more and better telephone service. 
he will discuss in future “ABC” articles to help them meet this challenge. 
companies will net want to miss these articles. Use the subscription blank below to order a sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY at the special 10-month introductory offer. 


TELEPHONY Publishing Corp., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for each 10-month subscription to TELEPHONY sent to the following: 
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PW D-2 Cable Reel Trailer 
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By building the tools that best fit the 
job, Highway has become America’s 
major supplier of telephone and 
power line construction and mainte- 
nance equipment. All this equipment 
is Highway-designed and Highway- 
built in our own shops, assuring long 
service life at low operating cost. 


Tell us your needs or requirements in 
service equipment. Let us show you 
how our design, engineering, and 
stepped-up production facilities can 
solve your toughest problems. 


HIGHWAY 


TRAILERS 





Sc'es and Service in Principal Cities 
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Highway PW D-2 Cable Reel Trailer is designed for quick, easy 
loading and transport of heavy cable reels up to 48" wide. 
Like other Highway utility trailers, it handles its unwieldy 
load safely and steadily, even at high speeds on the road. 
Highway MW -128 Utility Truck Body carries a full crew 
to the job with all necessary materials and equipment on a 
standard truck chassis. Highway builds a full line of utility 
bodies for general and special service. 

Highway IU-76 Installer’s Unit is a specialized body for 
mounting on a half-ton truck. Scientifically arranged equip- 
ment compartments and tool carriers at sides and rear put 
all needed tools and materials within arm’s reach. 
Highway heavy-duty HC Earth Boring Machine digs holes 
9 to 30 inches in diameter, 7 to 10 feet deep at any angle in 
any soil except solid rock. Portable, tractor-mounted, and 
self-powered models are also available. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: EDGERTON, WIS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Utility Truck Bodies @ Earth Boring Machines ® Pole and Cable Reel Trailers 
® Winches © Power Take-Offs © Service Accessories 


® Commercial Trailers and Trailerized Tanks 
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rue Plant Man's Notebook 


BY RAY BLAIN, TECHNICAL EDITOR 


ERHAPS YOU WILL be inter- 

ested in a trip made by the writer 

recently to the home office of 
Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc., at Har- 
risburg, Pa. The purpose of this trip 
was to attend a meeting participated 
in by engineers of the Signal Corps 
Plant Engineering Agency, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, and the 
Aircraft-Marine company, to explore 
the possibility of using a solderless 
connector to make a water seal splice 
in the plastic-insulated conductors of 
plastic-jacketed cable. This require- 
ment is considered desirable so that 
in the event the splice closure should 
fail and permit the entrance of mois- 
ture, it will not cause leakage between 
the conductor connections. 


One of the new planes of Aircraft- 
Marine, a Beechcraft #N77M, with 
only 19 hours of flying time clocked, 
picked us up at 8 a.m. on a sunshiny 
morning at Washington National Air- 
port. The writer rode in the co-pilot’s 
seat and Harold Boerlin, Signal Corps 
engineer, and T. Odon Mathews, of the 
Aircraft-Marine’s Washington office oc- 
cupied the other two seats. 


The pilot reported to the control 
tower by radio that 77 Mag was taxiing 
out for take-off to Harrisburg. The 
control tower instructed us to follow 
the Capital Airlines’ Constellation then 
passing on the taxiway. When we 
arrived at the end of the runway, an 
American Convair was taking off with 
a Capital DC-3 in position. After the 
DC-3 took off, our pilot advised the 
control tower that we were ready for 
take-off. 


The Capital Constellation had not 
finished its warm-up so the control 
tower instructed us to take off after 
the DC-3, but to make a sharp right 
turn as soon as possible in order to 
avoid their slip stream. This we did. 
I snapped a picture of the Nation’s 
Capital in passing and after a smooth 
flight of 45 minutes at 5,000 feet we 
landed at Harrisburg Airport. 
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The Aircraft-Marine company makes 
good use of its aircraft. They presently 
have four Beechcrafts, four-place air- 
planes, and three full-time pilots. The 
president of the company is also a 
pilot in his own right. Recently, the 
company received a plaque for over 
a million hours of flying time without 
a single accident. These airplanes have 
proved invaluable for flying field serv- 
ice representatives and executives to 
and from Harrisburg and for making 
“hurry up” deliveries where regular 
supply lines prove inadequate. 

Aircraft-Marine has contributed 
much to the development and use of 
the solderless terminal. Starting in its 
particular field in 1942, and due to a 
basic vitality, the company has had 
to expand 15 times in 12 years. Their 
facilities now include many separate 
plants located throughout central Penn- 
sylvania. This plant dispersal program 
not only smooths out production and 
insures better deliveries, but it is also 
a safeguard in times of emergency. 


The company now has a total of over 
1,650 employes, about 250 of whom are 
engineers. In addition to maintaining 
complete sales, research, production and 
engineering staffs, separate production 
teams and outside laboratory facilities 
are frequently utilized. 

A new administration building is now 
under construction in Harrisburg which 
will provide over 70,000 square feet 
of office space. The company maintains 
branches in principal cities throughout 
the United States and in several for- 
eign countries. 

The telephone industry was among 
the first to recognize the advantages to 
be gained by the use of solderless 
connectors. The compression-type sleeve 
for use in splicing line wire replaced 
the old double-barreled twisted sleeve 
with its associated high resistance 
troubles. This same compression-type 
sleeve has also long been used to splice 
drop wire and to make drop wire taps 
to bare line wire. Then, too, old time 
telephone men well remember the diffi- 


cult task of soldering cord tips to tinse| 
conductors. Later, the compression-type 
cord tip eliminated these troubles and 
came into general use. 


The soldered connection has long 
been used in the communications indus- 
try and, in general, it has done a good 
job. However, it cannot be said that 
it makes a perfect connection nor that 
it proves economical in every case. Al- 
though soldered connections are usually 
considered as strong, they will not 
withstand a constant load in tension 
nor severe vibration. In. addition, the 
joint is subject to creep and cracking 
under very small sustained loads. Fa- 
tigue gradually weakens it. Electrical 


characteristics may become progres-. 


sively poorer because of aging, cracks, 
or corrosion. There is poor vibration 
resistance and no uniformity of con- 
nections. 

Solderless wiring provides identical, 
uniform connections made with a single 
operation of installation tools or press 
dies. Special skills and rigid inspection 
procedures are not required. 

A special ratchet device on the crimp- 
ing tool prevents the jaws from opening 
unless the handles of the tool have 
closed all the way. With this feature, 
fatigue, carelessness, or laxity on the 
part of the workman is avoided en- 
tirely. Good electrical conductivity is 
assured as the crimp deforms the wire 
sufficiently to expose fresh unoxidized 
surfaces. 

The joining of plastic-insulated con- 
ductors in a telephone cable to provide 
moisture-proof connections economically 
is admitted to be a rather complicated 
problem. The removal of the plastic 
insulation from the small copper © 
ductors without nicking is a slow and 
tedious task. 

What appears to be the ideal al 
rangement at this time would ‘e the 
use of an insulated compressio:-type 
sleeve with an inner tooth arrang ment 
to pierce the insulation of the cable 
conductors. This would elimina‘c the 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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necessity of removing the insulation 
from the conductors and reduce the 
labor cost of cable splicing consider- 
ably. The problem is further compli- 
cated, however, by the necessity of 
inter-splicing of the various gauges 
of cable conductors, both copper and 
aluminum and the various bridging 
arrangements. 

Many former service men will re- 
member the difficulty of splicing type 
WD-1 field wire by the old cumber- 
some square knot method. This job 
can now be done in less than 30 seconds 
by Aircraft-Marine’s new 
matic tool. 


semi-auto- 


Special copper-clad connectors feed 
into the tool jaws from a spring-loaded 
magazine. After one squeeze of the 
handles, the tool ejects a perfect, in- 
sulated, waterproof splice that will 
withstand 80 pounds pull. 

This tool developed by Aircraft- 
Marine in conjunction with the Signal 
Corps Engineering Laboratories is so 
easy to use that a wireman can cut, 
strip, and splice wire without 
removing arctic mittens. 


even 


The successful splicing of Army field 
wire appeared as difficult as the splic- 
ing of cable conductors does now when 
the problem was first presented. We 
are confident that this new problem 
will be solved as successfully as was 
the one with field wire. The motto of 
Aircraft-Marine is: ‘Precision engi- 
neering applied to the end of a wire.” 
This same engineering should 
the telephone cable splicing problem. 


solve 


Anyway, we enjoyed our day’s meet- 
ing with these experts and were pleased 
that they recognized the problem and 
are willing to investigate the numerous 
possibilities of its successful solution. 

At 4 p.m. we again boarded the 
Beechcraft and in exactly 45 minutes 
of pleasant flight, we touched the run- 
way of Washington’s National Airport. 


In Washington, D. C., telephone sub- 
scribers may obtain Weather Bureau 
forecasts by dialing WE 6-1212. Nearly 
400,000 calls were made to that num- 
ber last August when Hurricane ‘Con- 
nie” was approaching from the south. 

This weather service was established 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. back in 1939. Over 40,000 
calls were completed the first year. 
During 1954, these calls had increased 
to a daily average of 65,000. The av- 
erage in Chicago last year was only 
55,000 calls per day. 

The rush hours for weather infor- 
mation are between 7 and 9:30 a.m. 
There is another rush just before peo- 
ple begin leaving work in the evening. 
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Q. What can be done to obtain tone 


quality from multi-frequency ringers 


on a rural line? 

A. Some of the old time multi-fre- 
quency ringers had poor tone qualities 
because the large resonant weights on 
solid arms were used to strike the 
gongs. One new type of ringer makes 
use of a small clapper weight on a 
flexible arm to strike the gongs and 
a separate resonant weight on a solid 
arm to obtain resonance. 

By this unique design approach, the 
effective and pleasing quality, 
which is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of straight line ringers, is re- 
tained in the multi-frequency type. 


tone 


Because it has been possible to keep 
the average ringer impedance 
high, the current consumed by these 
ringers is very low. The average im- 
pedance at 400 cycles is 100,000 ohms 
and the average impedance at 1000 
cycles is approximately 400,000 ohms. 


very 


These new ringers will operate at 
voltages 40 per cent below the normal 
ringing voltages. As a result of this 
superior sensitivity, it is possible to 
use up to 10 bridged on a 
single line. 


ringers 


Q. What precautions can be taken 


to prevent contractors from damaging 
underground cables during digging op- 


erations? 

A. This is recognized as a serious 
problem and one that we will always 
have with us. Certain precautions can 
be taken, though, that will reduce, if 
not entirely eliminate, this nuisance 
and expense in any community. This 
is a system of education of the earth- 
moving contractors and the 
public. 

In the first place, the cable route 
should be well marked by signs advis- 
ing anyone excavating in the commu- 
nity to first call the telephone company. 
Publicity should be considered in local 
papers advising the public of the 
damage to service and the cost to the 
telephone company due to accidental 


general 
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damage to cables caused by 
digging operations. 

A new idea of the Bell System that 
appears to have merit is to print 
stickers reading: “Give us a _ break- 
instead of our cables.” These are the 
placed on bulldozers and other con- 
tractor’s machinery as a constant r 
minder that 
avoided. 


buried cables should by 
© 


Q. What 


equipment is recommended for use in 


type of air conditioning 


the telephone exchange to_ proper) 
protect switching equipment from dust. 
high humidity and excessive tempera 
tures? 

A. Opinions differ somewhat in this 
connection, and we cite the following 
as one authority on this subject: 

Provide an air conditioning systen 
designed in accordance with averag 
outside temperature conditions as es 
tablished by the guide of the America! 
Society of Heating & Ventilating En- 
gineers to maintain within the building 
a relative humidity not exceeding 
per cent and a room temperature not 
to exceed 80 degrees F. Circulated ail 
should be brought through a filter that 
will properly remove dust, smoke an 
soot. 


Q. Please manner it 


which small gauge cable may be used 


explain the 


in lieu of fuses to protect cable plant. 

A. Fine gauge cable of 24 ga., 0 
smaller, is often used in lieu of fuses 
to protect central office equipment. Th 
impedance of the fine gauge cable limits 
the current on the conductors in th 
event of a power contact. The mal 
frame protector springs will carry cul 
rent up to the fusing point of the cabli 
conductors and seldom will a_ pows 
contact cause trouble in a fusing se 
tion of cable. 


Yo 


In general, the fusing cable should b 
at least 6 feet in length and installe 
at the junction of underground fron 
the central office with the aeria! cable 
open wire or other plant expesed t 
power contacts. 
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Here’s Proof of Performance... 


Over 99% of 
pressure-creosoted poles 
installed since 1923 


still in very good, serviceable condition 





e All over the country electric and telephone utilities 
we taking advantage of the long-lasting properties of 
pressure-creosoted utility poles. Take the example of the 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghampton, 
New York. 

Mr. H. L. Livingood, Distribution Engineer, tells 
bout their use of pressure-creosoted poles. “It’s hard 
to say when we started using pressure-creosoted poles. 
We set a few as far back as 1888, though we didn’t start 
using them in real quantity until 1923. By 1931 we 
abandoned untreated poles altogether. 

“It’s difficult for me to estimate the service we expect 
from the creosoted poles, since they’ve already lasted 
over 30 years. We have had to replace a very few, far 
less than one per cent. We don’t anticipate setting up a 
replacement program for creosoted poles until about 
1960. And even then we expect that only a very few 
will be ready for replacement. So if you ask me to esti- 
mate the life of our creosoted poles, all I can say is, 
considerably longer than 30 years.” 

As this excellent case history proves, in many, many 
instances the life of pressure-creosoted poles far exceeds 
the expected 30 years. For more information on pressure- 
creosoting, and on USS Creosore, get in touch with our 
nearest Coal Chemical sales office, or write directly to 
United States Steel Corporation, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Livingood points out one of the 1923 poles. Pole 
s still strong, good for many more years of service. 


7 / ? ~ " aay . . . . . . . 
You can obtain clean pressure-creosoted poles upon specification without sacrificing pole service life. | 
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Now a subscriber calling for time, weather, 
or other types of special information 
hears a recorded announcement, without 
waiting for an operator. Service is fast— 
and operating costs are lower! 


Automatic 
Recorder Announcers give you 
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At last! Here’s a proved sound, practical way to handle special 
information calls. You record the information on one of the four 
Automatic Recorder Announcers, and it is “played-back” to callers 
automatically, just as needed. Your operators are free for calls 
actually requiring individual attention, and are able to handle them 
more promptly. What’s more—by selling time for advertisements to 
accompany your weather and time announcements, you can augment 
the revenue of your company. 


& 





With Automatic Recorder Announcers, messages sound clear and 
lifelike. All four Announcers record magnetically on tape, which 
gives smooth reproduction—no “breaks” or changes of pitch. There 
are no photoelectric cells or phonograph discs to cause trouble 
no wear to speak of. You can record as easily as talking on the 
telephone. Your message will last for years—or it can be changed 
at any moment. 





Maintenance involves only a few moments, a few times a year. If 
repairs should ever be needed, any qualified radio serviceman can 
do the job handily. Ask for Circular 1845 today. Get full facts 
on Automatic Recorder Announcers that can improve your service, 


cut costs, and earn new revenue for you. Address: Automatic 


Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. 


Sp ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS OF THE AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE 


Or, call HAymarket 1-4300. 





Automatic Time 


Announcer 


e 


Announces time every 15 ~ec. 
onds. Each announcement } re. 
ceded by a commercia! or 
public-service message; uj) to 
six 6-second messages can be 
recorded and changed at will, 
Time announcements come al- 
ready recorded. 


@ 50 callers can listen at once. 






Audible alarm tells of current 
failure or abnormal operation 
of time-tape. 





Type FML Recorded 


Message Announcer 


@ Provides fire-location informa- 


tion for volunteer fire depart- 
ments, for theatre programs, 
or for any other frequently- 
changed information. One 614 
or 12-second message is re- 
peated until the Announcer is 
stopped. 

Message erased and new mes- 
sage recorded in one fast op- 
eration — by remote micro- 
phone, if desired. 


@ 30 callers can listen at once. 


Batteries provide talking 
: I . 
power for manual standby in 
case of current failure. 


Type MCF Recorded 


Message Announcer 


Provides repetitive intercep- 
tion of calls to disconnected 
lines, dead levels, etc. Up to 
five 614 or 12-second messages 
transmitted continuously or on 
stop-start basis. 

30 callers can listen at once. 


Type VML Recorded 


Message Announcer 


Provides weather, advertising, 
livestock market news, posting 
of toll-call delays, or other in- 
formation in one message 
which may vary in length to 
a two-minute maximum. An- 
nouncer operated as needed. 
Old message erased as neW 
message is recorded. 

30 callers can listen at once- 


© Messages can be recorded irom 





remote location. 
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‘See the First Building and Loan Company today 
about easy new-home savings plans. At the tone, 
i re me will be 4:32 and one quarter. 





eee radix 







oS, agers 
Mi.” 
€ in grain elevator at railroad 
yards. High-pressure truck will 

pick up volunteers along Front Street.” 






“You have dialed a Wrong Number. 
Please look in your directory.” 








ee ; , Vj . . . 
Phe Weather forecast is fair with 
slowly rising temperature. Low tonight, 64. 

High tomorrow, 78, with slight haze in afternoon.” 








Ringing Generator Load Calculations 


By C. H. ACHENBACH 


N THE PAST, selection of the 
proper capacity ringing generators 
has been on a more or less hap- 
hazard basis because of the complexity 
of accurately estimating the load. In 
many there has also been a 
laxity on the part of the operating 
companies in not recording the actual 
loads in existing offices so that 
could make a_ reasonable 
their new exchanges. 


cases, 


they 
forecast on 


Engineers, being generally cautious 
by nature, tend to play safe and order 
ringing generators that they are cer- 
tain will be large enough for the job. 
One operating telephone company re- 
cently used a recording wattommeter 
to take some ringing drains in one of 
its existing offices with rather startling 
results. They had some 50-watt ring- 
ing machines, but, due to additions, 
were in doubt as to whether these 
machines were large enough for the 
office. They had purchased some 150- 
watt machines, but had not yet placed 
them in service, delaying the installa- 
tion until they had made current 
measurements. The highest readings 
obtained on the multi-frequency gen- 
erators during the busy hours ranged 
from only five watts to approximately 
17 watts. 

The Bell System 
measurements of 


started making 
ringing drains in 
various offices a number of years ago 
and learned that the actual drains 
were much less than the calculated 
load. On the basis of these measure- 
ments, new drain studies were made 
and new formulas prepared to more 
correctly reflect the ringing load re- 
quirements. These formulas were 
rather complicated. In this article an 
effort is being made to simplify them 
as much as possible without seriously 
affecting their accuracy. 

Certain factors must be known or 
closely approximated in order to obtain 
reasonable accuracy. Values are given 
for certain of the factors making up 
the formula that should prove satis- 
factory. It is highly desirable to know 
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the number and impedance of the vari- 
ous types of ringers used. The imped- 
ances of ringers vary considerably. The 
high impedance type requires from five 
to 10 mils to ring the subscriber’s bell, 
while the low 
15 to 20 mils. 


impedance type draws 


The formula is as follows: 


Bm. SDS ATs FP 
Drain in mils 
3600 
for single frequency 
pk, &DzAT x 


offices 01 


-—_—-—— Drain in mils 
3600 x 5 
for offices having multi-frequency ring- 
ing. 
B.H.C. (busy hour calls) is the num- 
ber of calls initiated during the busy 
hour. 


Most offices have a mixture of differ- 


300 multi-frequency lines having an 
average of eight 


The busy hour calls would then b« 


subscribers ] 


el ne 


2,000 x 1 2,000 B.H.C. 
2,500 x .5 1,250 B.H.C. 
300 x 2 600 B.H.C. 


Due to the heavy drain fon 
lines, the 
separately 


10-party 
should be calculated 
from the 


single and two-party 


load 

business, and 
residential lines. 
It would be conservative to use th 
figure of 1 as the calling rate for al 
lines except the eight or 10-party lines 
which should use a figure of 2. 


D (Drain in 


This 
the type of 


Vils Per Call) 


factor varies depending 


pol 


ringer used in the subset. 





_ Pg 


SECONDS 
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INT. BR:2 





INT. BR-3 


























Fig. 1 


ent types of subscribers, i.e., business, 
residential, and multi-frequency party 


lines. 


, 


Business subscribers may be assumed 
to have a calling rate of one call per 
hour. 

tesidential subscribers are assumed 
to have a calling rate of .25 calls per 
hour. 


Some subscribers have extensions 
which do not change the calling rate, 
but will require extra ringing current 
to ring two or more bells. Thus, a 
two-party line would have a calling 
rate of .50; a four-party line, a calling 
rate of 1, and a 10-party line, a calling 
rate of 2.5. 

Assume an office having 2,000 busi- 
ness lines, 3,000 residential lines aver- 
aging two subscribers per line, or one 


subscriber with one extension, and 


The old 
ringers 


subsets had low impedance 


which would draw about 17 
mils. Later subsets use high impedance 
ringers and draw five to 10 mils. This 
applies to business and residentia es 
other than multi-party lines. Multi- 
party lines would 


80 mils per call. 


take betwee} 


AT (Answering Time in Seconds) 

That is the average time it takes a 
subscriber to answer 
receiver from the switchhook. 


or remo the 


The average answering til fol 
business lines is about 10 seco! ind 
for residential lines about 20 seconds. 

Since most telephone exchang* ive 
both business and residential li! the 
answering time would be betw 10 
and 20 seconds or about 15 ids 


average. 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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Saves Space 
Using transistors as small as a pencil eraser, instead of bulky tubes, 
Type AT-2 measures only 51/4,” 


high, 2” wide, and 714” long. 


Saves Maintenance 
Transistors last many times longer than vacuum tubes, and are 
almost free from aging and diss’ .tion. You can forget tube failures, 


forget frequent checks of out; .t levels. 


Saves Power 

Type AT-2 is fully self-contained; it needs no power supply other 
than your exchange batiery. Di: s only about 1/10th the power 
required for comparable vacuum tube units. 


Offers Simple Installation 

Your own employees cau install Automatic’s Type AT-2 Voice Fre- 
Repeater. No \ specially- 
designed Installer’s Set is available for quick matching of network 
to line. 


quency electronic training necessary. 


Has Many 
Maximum gain is about 10 db on non-loaded cable or open wire, 


and from 6 to 8 db on loaded cable or wire. You can use Type AT-2 


1 pplications 


to raise transmission to toll grade, or to permit use of smaller-gauge 
cable on inter-oflice trunks, long subscriber lines, foreign exchange 
P-B-X tie trunks. tandem and tributary trunks, centralized 
intercept and information trunks. loaded and non-loaded cable, and 
other applications. 


lines. 


Get Full Information Today! 
Fully-tested Type AT-2 offers substantial savings you cannot over- 


look. 


Write today for new Circular 1844 which gives complete 


details and handy ordering data. Address: Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. Or call H Aymarket 
1-4300. 





® 


AUTOMATIC 


DIAL 


TELEPHONE 


EIGHT COMPLETE REPEATERS 
mount on a 19” rack, or 10 on a 23” 
rack. Special fins on transistors elim- 
inate need for cooling fans, regardless 
of number of repeaters in installation. 





INSIDE VIEW: Type 


of a transformer, an amplifier, and a 


AT-2 consists 


balancing network. Operates on the 
principle of combined negative and 
positive feedback voltages. Works best 
at or near midpoint of line. 











F (Factor of Safety) 


B.n.C.z Dx AT 
- — gives the average 
3600 

drain of the office during the busy 
hour. To take care of peaked ringing 
(since calls are not always spaced 
evenly) and “don’t answer” calls, this 
average drain must be multiplied by 
factor F. Factor F varies considerably, 
ranging from 1.5 in large offices to 
3 or 4 in small offices. Fig. 2 shows 
two curves by which values for F can 
be determined. Curve A _ shows the 
factor for business and _ residential 
lines and curve B for multi-frequency 
party lines. 


Drains for multi-frequency party 
lines should be considered separately 
since the drains per call are high, 
compared to drains per call for busi- 
ness and residential lines, and range 
from 25 mils to 80 mils per call. Ring- 
ing generators should always have 
sufficient capacity in small offices to 
ring at least three lines simultane- 
ously. Thus, when the multi-frequency 
lines in an office number less than 325, 
there is no need to calculate this drain. 


Also, the average drains for multi- 
frequency lines should be divided by 
the number of different frequencies 
used, since there will be several ring- 
ing generators (usually five) furnished 
to take care of the ringing load. 


The following is offered as an ex- 
ample of how this formula may be 
used: 


2,000 business lines. 

2,500 subscribers’ lines averaging two 
parties per line. 

300 multi-frequency party lines aver- 
aging eight parties per line. 


Assume only high impedance ringers 
are used requiring 10 mils current. We 
have: 


B.H.C. Dy AT F 
(2000 x 1) x 10x 10x 1.8 
= 100 mils 
3600 
(2500 x .5) x 10x 20x 1.8 
= 125 mils 
3600 
(300 x 2) x 40x 20x 4 
- - _- = 107 mils 
3600 x 5 (No. of freq. gen.) per generator 


Another example would be where 
an office has 4,000 lines of business 
and individual residential lines having 
an average calling rate of 1 with an 
average answering time of 15 seconds. 
Assume that 2,400 lines have high 
impedance ringers and the remaining 
1,600 have low impedance ringers. The 
ringing drains for an office of this 
size would be: 
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2400 x10x15x2 1600 x 17x 15x2 


3600 
353 mils 


3600 


The size and capacity of the ringing 
generators can be reduced by using 
ringing interrupters to divide the load. 
The ringing cycle is usually six sec- 
onds, with a ringing period of 1% or 
two seconds and a silent period of 4% 
or four seconds. Thus, if we have a 
ringing period of two seconds, the 
ringing load can be divided into three 
parts by using three interrupters so 
timed that only one-third of the sub- 
scribers can be rung during the first 
two seconds of the six-second cycle, 
another third during the second two- 
second period, etc., as shown in Fig. 1. 


In the first example, a 332-mil gen- 
erator would have to be furnished to 
take care of the load if no interrupters 
were furnished. By using three inter- 
rupters, a 125-mil machine could be 
used. This would apply to the first 


generator or lower frequency generato} 
only. The other multi-frequency gen- 
erators would not need interrupters 
since the average drain is only 107 
mils. This is assuming that the busi- 
ness and_ individual 
are all of the same 
served by one generator. 


residential lines 
frequency and 


Conditions may develop wherein a 
large number of individual subscribers 
and a small number of multi-frequency 
lines in an office would require a 
larger generator to take care of the 
individual lines than would be _ neces- 
sary to handle the multi-frequency 
lines. 

As mentioned previously, it is 4 
waste to provide oversize ringing gen- 
erators. Not only is this a waste in 
the purchase of more expensive equip- 
ment, but in power consumption as 
well. The best practice to follow is 
to provide ringing equipment of the 
proper size and make certain tha! it 
is efficient in the use of commercial 


(Please turn to page 83) 
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VISIBLE 


MULTI-CARD 
BULLETIN HOLDERS 
for Long Distance 
Inter-Toll Dialing 


One operator with her individual Routing Multi-Card file, 
containing over 95% of the routes for originating traffic, 
can do the job faster and more efficiently.—No need 
to bring in a second operator.—No guess work; 
routes are before her—visible.—Calls are completed 
quicker.—By this method of centralized provision 
of Routing records, more routes are available 

to the Central Office force. Consequently less “121” 
calls go over the LD circuits. With the use of the 
Acme Visible Multi-Card Bulletin Holders, each 
operator is able to determine over 95% of her 
routings and rates. Operator can immediately 
compute charges on Coin Box calls or where there 
has been a request for T & C. By not trunking to 
Rate & Route operator, less operator time is needed 
at these positions. 











3 SIZES ° 9 CAPACITIES 


Acme Multi-Bulletin holders are carried in stock supplied with Acme Visible Cellulose acetate 
in 3 sizes—with 10, 15 or 20 hangers. Each unit pockets 514” wide x 4%", with slant-cut index 
is available with 2, 3 or 4 pockets per hanger to tabs. Card inserts are 544" wide x 312”. Inserts are 
provide a wide range of capacities for listing used in both front and back of pockets. Available 
towns frequently called—from 720 to 2,880 list- for immediate shipment; you may order one or as 
ings using 6 lines to the inch and from 960 to many as you need at a time. Units are supplied 
3,840 listings using 8 lines to the inch. They are complete with insert cards and labels for index tabs. 


RSS visisce | RECORDS. INC. CROZET, VIRGINIA 


District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 








ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Telephone System Division, Crozet, Virginia 


Please send us illustrated booklet 


#994 on Acme Multi-Card Bulletin Holders [| #982 on Acme Flexoline for Telephone Companies 
Have representative call. Date............ | ere 
We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for ....... - records. 


a Here are two informative 
- . booklets illustrating and de- 
EY Che Bre. 0 Sib hd oe CASS CRE TERESA ER Ca ee abe se a ee eee eT ee scribing various units which 
have been designed for, and 


f ON i si Sa Sate chan es vgtbari hotties ee av OE to ancl asa ae lie ce Dicinta ae Meee eae ea use-tested by, telephone 
companies throughout the 

i ee countr 

\ ROMs Bie igus tna ta ds ais usp dye Ue aiwaatenS aris eia eames Ne Zone State y 


Send for your copies today! 
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Some Observations on 





Fair Telephone Rates 


This general, down-to-earth discussion of the important subject 


of rates was presented for the benefit of small telephone com- 


panies at district meetings of Missouri Telephone Association. 


N CONNECTION with establishing 

rates for public utility services, 

which include telephone service, 
the following factors are usually con- 
sidered: 


(1) Current expenses of doing busi- 
ness which include 
(A) Operating costs. 
(B) Taxes. 
(C) Interest on debt. 
(D) Depreciation or wear and 
tear not correctible by re- 
pairs. 


(2) A profit for the owner. 


It is usually rather simple to deter- 
mine what the cost of doing business is, 
since this is reflected by accounting and 
other records. 

There is one exception, however, 
which relates to the item of deprecia- 
tion. 

The rising cost of capital items of 
property has brought about a situation 
whereby it is not possible under pres- 
ent rates to recover the money needed 
to replace the capital worn out in giv- 
ing service. 

Many examples could be given, and 
have been previously presented to prove 
this. As a result, the business, in or- 
der to survive—let alone expand—must 
constantly obtain more capital. 





It is not possible to raise this capital 
within the business, since rates for 
service now obtained do not allow for 
the accumulation of any appreciable 
surplus for re-investment in the busi- 
ness. Therefore, the money needed to 
make up the difference must be ob- 
tained by attracting added investors 
who are going to share in whatever 
profit is already being made. 

With respect to the item of profit, 
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there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes adequate 
return. 

In general, regulatory bodies hold to 
the idea of return based on a percent- 
age of original cost, less depreciation, 
and also to the theory of depreciation 
based on original cost. 

This would not create any great 
problem if it were not for the fact that 
inflation has decreased the purchasing 
power of the current dollar and in- 
versely increased the purchasing power 
or value of dollars spent prior to now. 

The problem is simply this: A rate 
of return based on original cost, less 
depreciation based on original cost is 
insufficient to— 


(1) Provide money to replace prop- 
erty worn out in the service. 

(2) Provide a reasonable amount of 
surplus consistent with general busi- 
ness conditions. 


The solution lies either in increasing 
the rate of return or adjusting the rate 
base from “original cost, less deprecia- 
tion,” to “fair value.” 

In considering the capital invested in 
the business for the purpose of rate 
making, it is very easy to become di- 
verted from the real purpose. By this, 
is meant that in the final analysis the 
rates are for services and are not 
necessarily relative to the rate base. 

To express it in another way, one 
might use a parallel example to illus- 
trate the concept. 

Many people buy milk. In this in- 
stance the milk is the product or the 
service. The plant producing the milk 
is the cow and the housing and distrib- 
uting facilities. 


The buyer or rate-payer, in this in- 
stance, has certain needs: 


(1) He wants good milk. 

(2) A dependable supply. 

(3) A fair price. 

In this respect he has the same needs 
or requirements as where he buys tele- 
phone service in that he wishes good, 
dependable, fair-priced service. 

If the price of milk were based on 
original cost, less depreciation, it would 
result in a which would 
that as cows became unproductive, 01 
worn out, and had to be replaced, a re- 
placement 


price imply 


could be obtained for no 
more capital outlay than the original. 
Similarly, when a delivery truck wore 
out, no consideration would be given to 
the fact that the new truck costs more 
than the old one. 

In actual practice, however, the con- 
sumer pays for milk and while it may 
be argued that he, therefore, pays for 
the cow, the barn, etc., he does not; he 
pays for the use of it, and in the real 
sense of values, he really pays for the 
use of money. 

In reality, the price of milk is based 
on: 


(1) Current value of capital items 
used in production. 

(2) Current value of expenses of 
production and distribution. 

(3) In other words—fair value 


If this were not the case, the supply 
of milk would soon dry up because the 
sources of capital invested in this busi- 
ness would be diverted elsewhere, 0! 
the capital itself would be lost because 
of insufficient depreciation reserves, oF 
surplus, generated within the business. 

In attempting to place a fair va'ue 

(Please turn to page 62) 
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What It Means to Have a 
Choice of Coating Weights 


Eat 
EC E37 
Co 


Relative life spans of bethanized 
coatings — A, B, and C — under 
similar conditions of exposure. 





; 


For a good many years (fortunately, they re ancient 

history, now) line designers were limited to an extra- 

valvanized zinc coating when they specified steel 
strand. If the strand lasted as long as the line, well 
nd good. If not, it had to be replaced. 

[hat expensive situation was largely corrected 
vhen Bethlehem developed its bethanized strand, 
1d made three choices of coatings available. 
ethlehem’s coating A is equal to extra-galvanized; 
ating B is twice as thick as A; coating C, three 
nes as thick as A. 

In all three cases the quality is identical. The only 


(ference is in the weights. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHANIZED STRAND 
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So which coating should you select for your par 
ticular installation? 

That depends on the life-expectancy of the line 
as a whole. In many cases, the A-weight is entirely 
satisfactory; but for the long-term jobs, one of the 
heavier weights of coating is the logical choice. Being 
thicker, both B and C will outlast A by years, under 
similar conditions. Yet these heavier coatings cost 
very little more. 

By specifying bethanized strand with the proper 
coating-weight, you can easily match strand life to 
line life. It’s an economical step, to be considered by 


everv line designer. May we give you full details? 

















on telephone service, it is obvious that 
one must relate it to the fair value of 
the business itself. 


It does not appear logical that one 
could establish fair value of a service 
without considering the fair value of 
the components that generate the serv- 
ice. 

In developing the fair value of any- 
thing, it also seems logical to determine 
what is the intent or reasoning behind 
the valuation process. 

For example, in the case of the price 
of milk. The fair value of a cow as a 
milk producer may vary from the fair 
value of the same cow if converted to 
meat or used as breeding stock. 

Similarly an approach to setting a 
fair value on telephone rates may in- 
volve something more than a strict and 
inflexible approach to a given problem. 

In the setting up of telephone rates, 
we are asking the rate-payer to pay a 
fair price for service. 

We are not asking him to buy the 
business, we are not asking him to as- 
sume any risk, we are not burdening 
him with the management. 

He, in turn, is asking for a service 
which to him may have varying and 
divergent values. 

Thus, we may find a person to whom 
telephone service is a necessity and who 
can and will pay any price to get it. 
On the other hand, there are many who 
buy telephone service because it is a 
luxury or will pay a limited price. 

One cannot logically use either ex- 
treme to set a price, nor can one say 
that a mean of these would be fair. It 
is rather a situation where fairness to 
both buyer and seller are important. 

The seller in this case takes prac- 
tically all the risk, he assumes the 
burden of management and he invests 
money irrevocably in property with 
little or no recovery or salvage value. 

At this point, one might interpose 
the thought that no one is forced into 
the telephone business and, therefore, 
entered into it knowingly and prepared 
to take the risks. 

While this is essentially true, there 
is also the fact that entry into the tele- 
phone business is not of recent date 
and that if the conditions which now 
exist had been known, it would have 
caused past rates to take into account 
the inflation which is 
the whole problem. 

There remains the fact that 
once great sums of money and other 
factors have been dedicated to the ven- 
ture that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to recover any of this if one 
were to abandon the matter, or retreat 
from the, course which is dictated by 
many forces other than financial. These 
forces include— 
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responsible for 


also 








Association Date 
Louisiana Feb. 8 and 9 
Minnesota Feb. 13 and 15 
Kentucky Mar. 6 
Texas Mar. 12 and 13 
Ohio Mar. 27 and 28 
Nebraska Apr. 3 and 4 
lowa Apr. 10 and 11 
Indiana May 9 and 10 
Illinois May 16 and 17 
Wisconsin May 16 and 17 
Pennsylvania May 22 and 23 
Washington- 

Oregon* May 31 and 

June | and 2 
Kansas- 

Missouri* June 4 and 5 
California June 6 and 8 
New York June 11 and 13 
Michigan Sept. 6 and 7 
Arkansas Sept. 17 and 18 


Sept. 20 and 21 


Rocky Mountain 


North Carolina Oct. 4 and 5 
USITA (Annual 


convention) Oet. 15, 16 


and 17 


* Joint convention 





1956 Convention Calendar 


City Hotel 
New Orleans Jung 
St. Paul St. Paul 
Lexington Phoenix 
Dallas Baker 
Columbus Deshler Hilton 
Omaha (hotel unan- 

nounced) 
Des Moines Fort Des Moines 
Indianapolis Claypool 
Peoria ; Pere Marquette 
Madison Loraine 
Bedford Bedford Springs 
Portland, Ore. Multnomah 
Kansas City, Mo. Muehlebach 
San Francisco Fairmont 
Schroon Lake Searoon Manor 
Grand Rapids Pantlind 
Hot Springs Arlington 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Utah 

Pinehurst (hotel unan- 


nounced ) 


Chicago Conrad Hilton 








(1) The monopolistic character of 
the business, which is amply offset by 
regulation. 

(2) The ambitions of the owners and 
especially the managers and employes 
who do not believe that failure is in- 
evitable. 

(3) The needs and 
telephone-using public. 

(4) The national interest. 


of the 


desires 


One could also state that no one is 
forced to supply milk and it follows 
that if conditions are not favorable no 
one will take the risks involved, and 
it could then be a question of each in- 
dividual arranging for 
meet his own needs. 


production to 
Since most of us 
are, by circumstance, not in a position 
to keep cows and, similarly, are unable 
to supply our own telephone 
there remain as the only avenues either 
private collectivism in 
some form. 
Whether or not 
good as private enterprise remains a 
question only to those who do not wish 
to know the facts. At 
would be no cheaper. 


needs, 
enterprise or 


collectivism is as 


any rate, it 

Regardless of theory, however, the 
telephone business is largely a private 
enterprise and if it is to exist, operate 
and expand, it must enjoy a climate 
which is favorable to private enter- 
prise. 

In this respect, it asks no favors or 
special consideration beyond that which 
applies to private enterprise generally. 

The 


raised 


point of monopolism could be 
here as one of the favorable 


aspects of the telephone business not 
enjoyed, for example, by the milk pro- 
ducer. 

It is believed that this is not a favor 
or consideration at all, but is rather a 
condition which is natural to the busi- 
ness and is not without compensating 
features such as regulation in many 
forms. 
fair value. It has been 
stated earlier herein that fair value of 
service relates to— 


Now as to 


(1) Fair value of capital items used 
in producing the service. 

(2) Fair value (current 
the expense of production. 


value) of 


In analyzing this, we will consider 


first fair value of the capital items 
used in producing the service. 
In determining “fair value” of the 


capital assets, there is no intent to 
alter the books since this is not what 
is intended. “Fair value” of the capital 
items used in giving service is only 
being determined because there is no 
other available rate base which would 
substantiate or support the rates finally 
arrived at. In fact, one would not 
need to do anything if it were not for 
the effect of inflation. It is, therefore, 
well to remember that, in fixing a fail 
value on the capital structures, we do 
so only as a means of setting up “fair 
rates of return.” 

In looking, for a moment, into the 
“fair” or so called current value of eX 

(Please turn to page 84) 
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EXAMPLE: 


Consider a 40-foot guy— 
using %6” (Utility grade) 
6000 Ibs strand 





L 












by using 


PLP / GUY-GRIPS 
Vy) 


Strand is terminated here 
(no looping required) 


Since PLP Guy-Grips eliminate looping, strand saving of 
6 feet or more per guy results. SAVING: $.29 per guy 


Substitute 4%” Extra High Strength Strand — rated 6650 Ibs. 
PLP Guy-Grips make this possible since they hold the full 
rated strength of E.H.S. Strand. The following strand savings 
result (current cost of 54” galvanized strand is $1.93 per guy 
while 4” E.H.S. costs $1.36 per guy)*: SAVING: $.57 per guy 





TOTAL STRAND SAVING ALON 5.86) or guy 


Preformed Guy-Grips cost only $.55 each Compare this cost 
for 4” E.H.S. Strand size. (PLP Cat. No. with your current fitting. 
25 GDE-4") 


a : PLUS LABOR SAVINGS 
In every Preformed Guy-Grip installation, 


you hold the full strength of the strand. 


[MW CHECK THESE ADDITIONAL SAVINGS: 


Y With PLP Guy-Grips, installation savings range upwards to 50%. 


Save an additional 10% by using 3-wire strand instead of 7-wire. 
PLP Guy-Grips will hold 3-wire strand equally well. 


V Save space and inventory costs by standardizing on PLP Guy-Grips 
and lighter E.H.S. Strands. One size strand can be substituted for 
several sizes and grades previously used. 

PLP GUY-GRIPS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE IN COPPER- 

WELD, BRONZE, AND STAINLESS STEEL. 


*Based on current strand prices—75,000 feet to carload lots. 
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construction 
and 
maintenance 


DIGEST 


Wire winks at weather 
Profitable noise 
Die-hard battery 
Guard 10 lines 





Published every week to help you get the 
most out of your materials and supplies dollar 





by C. J. Reynolds, Stromberg-Carlson Company 


The few dollars you spend on reliable equipment 





today will be repaid a hundredfold in lower main- 
tenance costs for years to come. Protect your investment with the 
double guarantee offered by Stromberg-Carlson. First, leading 
manufacturers build this equipment, and guarantee it. Second, 
because we recommend and sell this equipment to the telephone 


industry, we also guarantee its performance! 


How to laugh at ice, wind of 
world. 


telephone men all over the 


Ice and wind can play havoc 
with your service—and maintenance 
costs—when line wire is too weak to 
withstand the onslaught of weather. 


Its rugged strength permits long- 
er spans, with greater protection 
against storm damage. Its copper 
covering provides better transmis- 
sion characteristics than any other 
high-strength conductor. 


To save the nuisance and ex- 
pense of excessive service calls, we 
have available a wire of exception- 
al strength—rustproof Copperweld 
Line Wire, a tried and true friend 


Fast delivery available from your 


Stromberg-Carlson supply repre- 


sentative. 





Noise can be money! 





Take a business subscriber who 
has a telephone in some extremely 


Longer spans, top weather protection 
are possible with this extra-strong wire. 


noisy location—and who has fi :alh 
decided to do something abo::t it 
Would you rather have him s)en( 
money in building a soundproofed 
booth—or give you the moncy a 
monthly income on a telepiione 
which completely licks the noise 
problem? 

The Ga1-PHoneis such an inistrv- 
ment. It has a special transiitte; 
that actually creates a “Zone of 
Quiet” around the handset—even ji, 
a spot as noisy as a boiler factory’ 


It costs the subscriber less than 4 


booth—and you get the revenue! 


Your Stromberg-Carlson repre. 


sentative can offer prompt deliver 
on your order. 


Protect yourself 
from battery failures 

You can use Exide Manchex Bat- 
teries for central office and privat 
branch exchange equipment, and 
be sure youll get a supply of powe: 
when you need it. These batteries 
have been proven daily in e 
changes of every size, and for 6 
years Exide Batteries have beer 
serving the telephone industry. 

The manchester positive plate 
with its exclusive button-type con- 


struction exceptionall 


provides 














Old age, even high discharge rates, 

have little effect on this battery. 
long life. Latest developments © 
molded glass jars permit compat 
space-saving installation. 

Heavy terminal posts wit! cop 
per inserts provide extra conduc 
tivity for sustained voltage at hig 
discharge rates. Microporous rub: 
ber along with slotted plastic sep* 
rators, are impervious to Cc! ‘mica 
and electrical reactions. Plast" 
spacers assure plate align nt. 
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‘| =Manufactured by Exide... 
plied. to you by your Stromberg- 
Carlson representative. 


sup- 


The new 5 circuit 

Hy-Cap Power Cross Protector 
Whenever telephones are in joint 

occupancy with power lines, a 

heavy-duty protector should pro- 

| tect the telephone lines against de- 

structive power cross. 





Now—Protect 5 circuits against 
power crosses with one protector. 


Such protection can now be had 
lv when the Cook Electric Company's 
‘| Hy-Cap 5 Pair Power Cross Pro- 
tector is installed. This unit mounts 
on a type 10B cross-arm and will 
protect 10 lines. Connections are 
made with pre-cut No. 10 plastic 
©} insulated copper wires which ter- 
+} minate on rugged discharge car- 
bons. There is just one ground wire 
for easier installation. The protector 
will break down at 3000 volts and 
will continue to ground the fault 
current as long as it exists. 

A single pair Hy-Cap Power 
Cross Protector is also available. 


our Stromberg-Carlson rep- 
tive for further information. 





puted by 
/MBERG-CARLSON 


‘ OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
‘ffices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 


‘sas City 8, Rochester 3, 
San Francisco 3. 


SHALL WE GROUND OR INSULATE EXPOSED GUYS 


Concluded from page 21 


main live for an extended period of 
time, at a point not visible to a person 
who might contact the guy. This ap- 
plies, also, in locations in which a guy 
may oscillate or be jerked into contact 
with live power wires. When adequate 
grounding may be provided, grounding 
is generally preferred to the use of 
strain insulators from the standpoint 
of both safety and economy. 

The objective of protective grounds 
on electric circuits or equipment, as re- 
quired by the National Electric Safety 
Code, is to keep some point in the elec- 
tric circuit, or equipment, at, or as near 
as practicable to, the potential of the 
earth in the vicinity, in order to pre- 
vent the flow of dangerous currents 
through the bodies of persons in case 
of accidental 
ductors. 


contact with live con- 

The ideal condition would be to have 
a grounding electrode with a resistance 
to ground so low that the voltage to 
ground would be held to a small value 
under all conditions. In many 
this is not practicable because of either 
high 


cases, 


because the 
power circuit involved is of very low 
impedance. In 


soil resistivity, or 


such cases, however, a 
high degree of protection may be ob- 
tained if the grounding electrode has 
a low enough resistance to ground to 
insure adequate current to operate pro- 
tective remove the 


and thus 


hazardous potential. 


devices 


The importance of low resistance in 
ground connections cannot be over em- 
phasized. The lower the resistance of 
the ground, the less will be the poten- 
tial the 
and the earth. In 


between grounded conductor 
any event, the re- 
sistance should be reduced to a _ point 
that will cause the faulted circuit to be 


promptly de-energized. When the sec- 


ondary distribution circuits of the 
power system are provided with a 
ground of 25 ohms resistance or less, 


the current in case of a fault involving 
the primary distribution circuit will, 
in general, prove sufficient to de-ener- 
gize the primary circuit at the primary. 

When it is decided that guys are to 
be grounded, then a decision must be 
made as to the type of grounding that 
will be used. One method generally 
preferred and frequently used is to 
ground all guys by bonding them to 
the neutral of a multi-grounded power 
conductor. This method of grounding 
is usually considered adequate for the 
protection of guys exposed to a power 
line of any voltage. 

Where it is decided to make use of 
the multi-grounded neutral method of 
grounding, necessary arrangements and 
an agreement should be made with the 


power company. In most cases, it will 
probably be necessary to have this 
work performed by the power company. 
When this is not considered desirable, 
it may be possible to have the power 
company instruct the telephone work- 
men as to the proper method to safely 
make the connections. 

Another method of guy grounding is 
to connect them to the cable supporting 
messenger strand. This method is con- 
sidered adequate when the cable is not 
exposed to power circuits carrying over 
15,000 volts. The cable and messenger 
strand must be systematically and ef- 
fectively grounded. This ground may 
be provided by connecting the strand 
to the central office ground or a length 
of buried or underground cable. 
also be 


Guys may 


driven rod or a 


grounded to a 
suitable anchor rod 
when they are exposed to voltages in 
excess of 15,000 volts. In this case, a 
neutral multi-grounded power conduc- 
tor may 
made 


also be used. Tests recently 
that deep driven, 
tional ground rods may be used to ad- 


vantage for the grounding of all guys. 


indicate sec- 


Needless to state, there is a variety 
of opinions among communication en- 
gineers as to when to insulate and 
when to ground. We have a report of 
one case in which all strain insulators 
on an aerial cable plant were bridged 
out and troubles immediately showed a 
considerable Another well- 
known engineer, whom we consulted on 
this subject, insists that we should ef- 
fectively ground all aerial cable plant. 
Then, when it accidental 
contact with conductors, 
tective equipment will operate quickly 
and allow little if any damage. If the 
plant is not well grounded, or if it is 
insulated, the power will leak slowly 
to ground and probably cause serious 
damage to the telephone plant. 


decrease. 


comes into 


power pro- 


It is interesting to note, also, that 
many new cable plants constructed dur- 
ing the past few years have grounded 
guys and from all reports they are giv- 
ing good service. 


Texas Cooperative 
Incorporates 


The Industrial Telephone 
tive, Inc., LaSalle, Tex., has been is- 
sued a charter by the state. 


Coopera- 


The incorporators, who will serve as 
directors and manage the affairs of 
the corporation until its first annual 
meeting, are J. A. Leissner, J. R. 
White, Jack Jones, George Schattel and 
Frank Korenek, all of La Salle, and 
Frank Venglar and Wilburn Martin of 
Vanderbilt. 
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rae Operators Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN — TRAFFIC EDITOR 





VERYONE has a philosophy of 
E life, whether they are conscious 

of it, or not. A pattern we follow 
in our every day living, our work, our 
social contacts, in everything we do. 


Our philosophy governs our life to 
such an extent that it determines 
whether we shall be happy, sad, dis- 
contented, or otherwise. Our inner feel- 
ings are reflected in our outward per- 
sonality. 

Accepting life as we find it, the bad 
as well as the good, is so helpful in at- 
taining “peace of mind,” which makes 
our life tranquil and satisfying. 

Celeste Holm, well-known actress in 
TV, the theatre, and night clubs seems 
to have achieved that tranquility of 
life, free of the tension that plagues 
so many people, not only in the theatre, 
but in all walks of life. 

In a recent interview she was asked 
what she considered the impor- 
tant phase of her beauty care, to which 
she replied, “Peace of mind.” She con- 
tinued, “I don’t even like to use the 
word ‘peace,’ it sounds so dull. What 
I really mean is a sense of ease—in 
my work and within myself. It’s a 
feeling that comes when you learn to 
accept things as they are.” 


most 





How true! 

“Do you think success has anything 
to do with it?” she was asked. “I have 
a little story about that,” Celeste re- 
plied. “Not long ago I was talking with 
an actress who was a big star 15 or 20 
years ago. She was reminiscing a little 
ruefully about how miserable she’d been 
at the peak of her success. She felt 
the studio wasn’t treating her well, 
that she should have better parts, etc. 

“*The other day I read over one of 
my old contracts,’ this woman told me, 
‘and you know, there wasn’t anything 
in it about being happy!’ 

“It’s so important, this learning that 
happiness is never guaranteed with 
anything,” Celeste finished, smiling. 
“It’s something we must create within 
ourselves.” 
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When Miss Holm was asked what she 
did to combat the blues we all have 
occasionally, she said, “First of all, I 
stay away from everyone. Very few 
persons are interested in our problems 
or find us attractive when we are down 
in the dumps. Then I find something 
to do with my hands. I defrost the re- 
frigerator or I sew. These tasks always 
cheer me up, because I like the feeling 
of seeing something accomplished.” 

And so you have the philosophy of 
Celeste Holm, attractive actress, win- 
ner of an Oscar and two additional 
nominations. An actress who never has 
exhibited the that haunts so 
many talented, ambitious people. She 
always seems happy, calm and relaxed, 
due to her 
mind. 


tension 


achievement —— peace of 

This inner feeling of contentment is 
a valuable asset in any walk of life, 
particularly in the life of a telephone 
operator, who has many opportunities 
to “blow her top,” when customers are 
impatient or unfair in their 
The unruffled 


accusa- 
person not only 
feels better but has a distinct advan- 
tage in situation. The person 
who displays anger or impatience is 
likewise at a disadvantage. 


tions. 


every 


Haven’t you seen people who just 
radiate happiness? Of course, you have! 
We have many of them in our tele- 
phone exchanges throughout the nation. 
It is a pleasure to come in contact with 
them and a real privilege to work with 
them. A happy heart is like a ray of 
sunshine. It warms everything within 
its radius. 

We can all be happy people, if we 
try. Inner happiness is an achievement 
which not only benefits us, but every- 
with whom we come in contact. 
Why not try being happy for a whole 
day despite any problems which may 
arise? Start out the day by seeing the 
beautiful things in life—the sunshine, 
the blue sky, and all of nature’s won- 
ders. Resolve to not let anything mar 
your calm demeanor. 


one 





Each year many young girls are in- 
ducted into our traffic forces and we 
oldsters can give them the right slant 
on the job by spreading happiness in 
the surroundings in which they will 
work by being friendly, cheerful, help- 
ful, making them feel comfortable and 
at ease. 

“The 
Chicago 


White Collar 
Tribune, by 


Girl” column, 
tuth MacKay, 
one of my favorites, contained a letter 
recently on the subject, “My Advice to 
a Beginning W.C.G.,” from “Mary at 
50,” to “Mary at 18,” which every 
young girl starting in the telephone in- 
dustry, or any industry, for that mat- 
ter, might well read and follow. Here’s 
the letter: 


“To Mary at 18: 

“Follow your mother’s advice on 
clothes and demeanor. And your dad’s 
on savings. It never fails. 

“If your mother has been out of the 
business world for a long time (and 
we hope she has) you should heed the 
advice of your school’s placement cour- 
selor regarding your first position. 
She’s the lady who knows the prob- 
lems of girls just out of school. 

“Don’t be afraid to turn down a po- 
sition, if you think you will be un 
happy in the surroundings or not enjoy 
the work, just because the salary is at- 
tractive. You’ll find, as years go by, 
the pay check is a definitely important 
factor, but not a happy compromise fo! 
some things. 

“Feet on the ground — after you'v 
landed, dear Mary at 18, place both 
feet on the ground and try to follow 
a few simple rules. You’ll slip, 
course, but don’t we all? If so, gel 
right up on your feet again—and ¢' 
on. Here are the few simple rules: 


“(15 2 


ol 


courteous and youl 
courtesy will return a hundredfold. 
You will soon learn that it takes a! 
kinds of people to make an office, bul 
remember you have to account for only 
one. 

“(2) Be loyal . to the company 
which pays your salary. Follow 1% 
rules and regulations as best you cal. 


Be loyal to yourself, and hav: th 
courage of your convictions. 
“(3) Keep learning ... neve pa* 
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more protection for the public . . . at a new low cost to you 


Hubbard’s new Glo-Guard Guy Protector 


@ reflects brightly in headlight glare @ easily visible on dimly lighted streets or poorly lighted areas @ readily 
visible to pedestrians at night @ Cor-ten steel construction assures long life, high strength and light weight at a 
new low cost @ top quality double dip hot galvanizing assures superior resistance to atmospheric conditions 


Protect the public from dangerous projections both 
day and night with Hubbard’s new Glo-Guard Guy 
Protector, with the added feature of luminous areas 
that glow in the dark for additional visibility. 

This new Hubbard guy protector is available in 
two lengths, 7 feet (Stock No. 718) and 8 feet (Stock 
No. 818), with attachment holes and clips designed 
or universal application to guy wires, rods or clamps. 
Che clips and hole spacing allow the protector to 
mounted close to the ground or at any height. 

leads of attachment bolts are trapped so they will 
not turn as the nuts are tightened. 


Hubbard Glo-Guard Guy Protectors are available 
for immediate delivery. 

Your Hubbard representative will show you a 
model of this new Glo-Guard Guy Protector on his 
next call. If you want information immediately, 
please contact your nearest distributor or Hubbard 
and Company, 6301 Butler Street, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


HUBBARD AND COMPANY 


= Pitsborgh 1 Pa 
hicago 50, Ill. 
Ee) Oakland 8, Cal. 














Won't open 
under heavy 
load 











No tape 
necessary 






Hook can’t 
fall off 








Here’s strength, safety on 
heavy loads—for blocks, 
tackles and hoists. Klein 
Safety Snap Hooks are 
time savers, too, eliminat- 
ing the necessity of tap- 
ing or wiring the throat. 
Made of drop forged steel 
—carry a working load of 
8,000 pounds with ade- 
quate safety factor. Snap 
on easily with one hand— 
may be used on any con- 
ventional steel block 6 
inches or smaller, or on 
chain hoists or snatch 
blocks. Four types regu- 
larly available. Specify 
455-SH-3 Snap for use with 
14%-ton hoists...No. 
455-SP for double chain 
hoists and for attachment 
at housing. Klein can also 
supply safety snap hooks 
for lighter loads. 


455-S 
Swivel Eye 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 





455-SH 
Swivel Eye 


ASK YOUR 
SUPPLIER 





Write for your 
free copy of the 
Klein Pocket 
Tool Guide 
today! 


ss KLEIN 2 


McCORMICK ROAD + CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
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up an opportunity in an office to learn 
something new. Even if you don’t care 
to continue to do that type of work, 
your thorough knowledge of it will add 
to your experience. For your calendar 
pad, I might add a little prayer mem- 
orized years ago to help when the going 
is rough—which sometimes it is, no 
matter what the career: 


““*Give me sympathy and sense 
And keep my courage high; 
Give me grace and confidence, 
And please—a twinkle in my eye.’ 
“Mary at 50.” 
In summarizing. we have a quest for 
happiness and suggestions for the ex- 
perienced and inexperienced workers in 
the art of telephony. 


Traffic Questions 

(1) Should the subsequent attempt 
time always be entered on the ticket? 

(2) When word has been left on a 
call, should the TX operator always 
reach the calling telephone before mak- 
ing a subsequent attempt and ask, “On 
your (or ‘Mr. Calling party’s’) call to 
(called place), shall I try to reach Mr. 
(called party) now?” 

(3) On a collect call, when a me- 
chanical answer is received, if the re- 
corded announcement indicates that a 
message will be accepted on a collect 
basis, what action should be taken by 
the operator? 

(4) When a mechanical answer is 
received on a collect call, if the re- 
corded announcement does not indicate 
that a message will be accepted on a 
collect basis, what should the operator 
tell the calling party? 

(5) On a new call, if through super- 
vision is not received, and the distant 
operator reports “DA,” should you say, 
“Keep ringing?” 

Answers are presented on page 75. 
Arkansas Association Holds 
33rd Annual Meeting 

The 33rd annual convention of the 
Arkansas Telephone Association was 
held in Hot Springs on Sept. 26 and 
27. About 90 per cent of member com- 
panies were represented and total reg- 
istration reached 285. 

With John W. Carter of Smackover, 
association president, presiding, B. 
Hollon Smith, vice president of Bank- 
ers National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J., presented his company’s 
long-term financing program. Bankers 
now has several loans in Arkansas and 
others underway. 

C. F. Byrns of the Southwest Pub- 
lishing Co., Fort Smith, Ark., presented 
a talk on his theory that automation is 
a friend to all industries. 

The North Electric Co. sponsored a 
general question-and-answer session on 





carrier equipment in the afternoon of 
the first day. 

Irv Mattick, of Southwestern k|| 
Telephone Co.’s St. Louis office, dim- 
onstrated the transistor and the solar 
battery. Mr. Mattick’s predictions fo, 
the future left his listeners with the 
impression that the telephone indusiry 
is on the threshold of so many new 
developments that, in effect, it is still 
in its infancy. 

Dr. John T. Caldwell, president of 
the University of Arkansas, spoke to 
the group on the importance of educa- 
tion. He said the primary purpose of 
education is the turning out of leaders 
and the enlightening of man’s mind. 


a 


Leon Roberts, director of informa 
tion, United States Independent Tele 
phone spoke on the na- 
tional organization and its many func- 
tions, and especially how, in Washing- 
ton, it safeguards the 
telephone people. 

Clyde McFarlin, of Montezuma, 
Iowa, chairman of the USITA Employ- 
ment Relations Committee, gave a run- 
the effect of the 
the minimum hourly wage (beginning 
Mar. 1, 1956), and the fight the indus- 
try is making towards reimbursement 
for the 
ment of 


Association, 


interest of all 


down on increase il 


cost of removal and replace- 
communications facilities un- 
der the federal-aid highway program. 

The second day’s afternoon session 
was conducted by J. D. Brewer, audi- 
tor of the Western Arkansas Telephone 
Co., Russellville, with assistance from 
Holmes Garrison of the Union Tele- 
phone Co., Smackover, and Mr. Hutto 
of Southwestern Bell. They directed 
a subscriber billing workshop complete 
with diagrams, plus the answers to a 
lot of questions regarding subscribe! 
billing. The Arkansas 
portedly is considering similar 
workshops” for district meetings. 

The awarded its 
lifetime membership certificate to Mrs. 
Algarene Graham, former owner of the 


association re- 
“school 


association first 


Clinton-Shirley exchanges, for her half- 
century of the telephone 
industry. 


devotion to 
All of the directors of the associa- 
tion were re-elected. They are: R. L. 
Bankson of Little Rock; W. L. Bryant 
of Leachville; T. B. Hollingsworth of 
Stuttgart; S. A. Lane of Russellville; 


Carl Moore of Harrison, and John 
Shaffer of Gentry. 
All of the officers also were re 


elected. They are: President, John W. 
Carter of Smackover; first vice presi 
dent, H. R. Wilbourn Jr. of Conway; 
second vice president, Mrs. Virginia 
Hirsch of Mountain Home; secre’ ary- 
treasurer, J. D. Garrett Jr. of Lewis 
ville, and executive secretary, Lois 


Kehoe of Little Rock. 
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ARE YOU WASTING MONEY? 


Continued from page 23 


(1) A form should be designed to 
get a definite amount and kind of in- 
formation from the user. Define its 
purpose and you will eliminate much 
of the unnecessary data that appears 
on many forms. Doing this lowers both 
printing costs and clerical costs. 

(2) A form should make it easy to 
enter the required information. 

(83) A form should make it easy to 
absorb and use that information. 

(4) A form should be reproduced as 
cheaply as possible consistent with its 
function. 

(5) A form should be designed to 
help reduce errors. 


Some printing companies now have 
on their staffs at least one office meth- 
ods and forms specialist whose main 
job is to advise clients on their forms 
problems and requirements. The print- 
ing industry is broadening its services 
in other directions as well. Such plans 
relieve customers of many of the 
mechanical functions associated with 
forms purchasing, handling and _ stor- 
age. 


One plan works as follows: At the 
beginning of the year, the client and 
the printer together plan the number 
of all forms to be used by the company 
during the ensuing year on the basis 
of past use. The printer then prints 
the forms in large (economy-size) 
press runs. 


All of the forms are stocked in the 
printing company’s own warehouse, 
which frees valuable storage space for 
the purchaser. The printer then ships 
forms to the customer on a monthly 
basis throughout the year. Also, each 
month the customer receives an inven- 
tory report showing the precise quan- 
tity of the annual allotment remaining 
in stock. The customer pays monthly or, 
in other words, pays for the forms as 
the company receives them and uses 
then 


By extending the normal services of 
the printing company, all that remains 
for the customer is to review his req- 
uisitions and requirements. Aside from 
sheer convenience which frees valuable 
time for other executive functions, sav- 
ings are considerable. 


A siant annual printing drops costs 
per uit to the floor. It also makes pos- 


sible .ang runs which utilize an entire 
print'.g plate, another economy meas- 
ure. also saves the customers a por- 
tion what normally is about 10 per 
cent the original purchase price of 
the ms—the cost of storage and 
hand: ng. 

Ri shipments cut down tremen- 
dous 


on the use of premium freight 


DEC: MBER 3, 1955 


Pressure-Creosoted poles on 23-mile line 
in service 42 years 


without a single failure! 


= 












The interior of one of the 42-year-old poles. 
Notice the excellent degree of penetration 
—how pressure treatment forced the creo- 
sote deep into the wood for thorough protec- 
tion against decay and termites through 


the years. 

T HIS POWER LINE was installed by tors were amazed to find the poles 

the Ohio Edison Company, between completely sound — good for many, 
Akron and Bedford, Ohio, more than many more years of service. Especially 
42 years ago. The pine poles were significant is the fact that the soil was 
erected on 125-foot spans, in 40-foot, very moist most of the time, and in 
45-foot, and 50-foot lengths. Pressure- some cases there had been water in the 
treated with Creosote, the poles have bottom of the pole holes. Yet, the 
withstood almost half a century of poles were in perfect condition. 
weather, termites, and decay, with- e ee 
out requiring a single replacement. To get this kind of quality and long 

Recently, because additional pole life—30 years or more—always insist 
height was needed, some of the lower on clean poles, pressure-treated with 
level poles had to be replaced by Creosote, the proven preservative. For 
longer ones. They were sawed off more information, write to Koppers 
just above the ground line, the most Company, Inc., Tar Products Divi- 
vulnerable point of the pole. Inspec- sion, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


DON’T GAMBLE—USE THE PERFORMANCE-PROVED WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


seit CREOSOTE 
bi TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


DIsTRicT OFFICES: 








Woodward, Alabama Chicago, Ill., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
| New York, N. Y., 430 Park Avenue Boston, Mass., 250 Stuart Street 
| Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3450 Wilshire Blvd. Pittsburgh, Pa., Koppers Building 
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carriers, used by many companies pur- 
chasing forms in small lots. And it 
| completely eliminates the purchasing 
jagent’s recurrent nightmare 


| gency orders. 


| There are, in addition, a number of 
|other basic questions that should be 
| asked of a form design before it is sent 
| to the printer. Here they are: 





WHC ” PLIERS 


have given us convincing evidence of 


HIGH QUALITY” 


say production engineers 
at Smith-Corona Inc. 





emer- 


(1) Is the form designed to be cut 
from standard size sheets with a min- 
imum of waste or no waste at all? 

(2) Is every form numbered (form 
code number) and is all recurring in- 
| formation printed to eliminate unneces- 
| sary clerical entry time? 
| (3) Does the form have clear rout- 
|ing instructions? 
| (4) Is the specified’ paper quality 
consistent with the number of handlings 
|and the length of time the form will 
| be stored? 

(5) Is the form designed to elimin- 
|}ate unproductive motions, to fully util- 
| ize tabular stops on the typewriter, for 
|instance, or to match the sequence of 
|material on the source document? 


“In manufacturing a quality typewriter we 
need durability, dependability and accuracy 
in our hand tools, and that is what we get 
from Utica,"’ they add. 






(6) Are related vertical columns 
Diver - “sage clearly segregated? 
A precut stepping dog carrier spring is 2 : ’ ; —_ 
trimmed to size by Utica® No. 65 nippers. (7) Is related information in adjoin- 
: ing spaces or columns? 







(8) Does the form provide larger 
spaces for handwritten data than for 
typewritten data? Are all blank spaces 
|large enough to contain the informa- 
tion requested? 

(9) Are all instructions for use of 
the form at the top of the form and not 
at the bottom or on the reverse side 
where they are read too late if at all? 

(10) Are related vertical columns 
clearly segregated? 

(11) Are captions on the form over- 
|} emphasized? Remember, it is the filled- 
in material that is important. Don’t 
| permit instruction to become distrac- 
| tion. 

(12)°Is the form designed so that 
| the information shown on it when com- 
|pleted will be in the’ same order in 
| which that information will be used by 
the next recipient? 

(18) If more than one employe fiils 
out the form, are all entries made by 
|the same person grouped in the same 
| position? 

z _ (14) Is every entry essential? Re- 
Bell crank link is snapped to key lever by moving a single entry on a form will 
Utica® No. B224 duck bill pliers. save clerical time on as many entries 
as forms are used in a year. And 3,000 
to 10,000 entries add up to a great deal 
Smith-Corona's new | Of wasted labor expense. 
Eighty-Eight secretarial | (15) Are the number of different 
office typewriter. UticA | type faces used on a single form kept 
Toots® have an essen- | to a minimum, with a shift to another 
tial part in producing | face or a bolder type only where em- 
this fine instrument. | phasis is necessary? 

(16) Would a colored stock make it 

Your industrial distributor has Utica | easier for the user to identify the form 
Too.is® or can get them for you. |or the number of carbons required? 

(17) Is serial numbering of a form 
specified only when it is absolutely 
necessary? Unless the printer has a 
| special numbering attachment, serial 
| numbering requires two press runs. 

(18) If the material is to be filed 
vertically, is identifying material at 
| the top of the form? 





A very popular tool at Smith-Corona 
is the Utica® No. 777 needle nose pliers. 
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most prevalent mistakes in forms de- 
sign. Whenever these mistakes show 
up in a poorly designed form, \ our 
company pays in a number of ways: 
through higher than necessary print- 
ing costs; through consistent errors 
either in entries or in “reading-off” the 
form; and through wasted clerical] 
man-hours. 

A well-drafted form, on the othe; 
hand, is a product of close collaboration 
between the purchasing company and a 
reliable printing firm. Unlike most in- 
dustries, printing is almost enti ly a 
made-to-order operation. Its products 
are fitted to your specifications and, 
like a suit, the product will not not fit 
unless the specifications are accurate 
and complete. 

All of the techniques mentioned here 
are based on one major premise: that 
the key to printed forms cost reduction 
lies in designing, printing, and stocking 
printed forms on a thoroughly planned 
basis to reduce clerical costs and er- 
rors—the biggest single cost in your 
office. 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


Continued from page 26 


entirely appropriate to serve light re- 


freshments. In most cases we serve 
punch and fancy cookies, or coffee and 
doughnuts. It is during this period 
that the real opportunity for fellowship 
presents itself. Here you get to know 
the subscriber, and he gets to know 
you. It also affords another opportunity 
for a bit of public relations. Mak 
arrangements for some church grou] 
to handle the refreshments. It wil 
probably be cheaper for your company 
than to secure a caterer, and the ladies 
of the church will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have a part in your opel 
house. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering 
just how many you need to prepart 
for, and I will be frank to tell you 
that this is the $64 question. In ou 
own case we have planned for 25 pel 
cent of the number of subscribers, but 
asked those in charge of the refresh- 
ments to be ready for more. The first 
day you will get a fairly accurate est 
mate of how many you may expect 
the second day. It has been our expert 
ence that the attendance will run be 
tween 20-25 per cent of the numbe! 
of subscribers in the town or cit) 
holding the open house. 


The Open House 
Now that we have discussed the de 
tails of planning, let us consider th 
actual operation of open hous We 
select several girls who are adept 2! 
meeting people to serve as hostesses 0! 


(Please turn to page 75) 
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rece) tionists. It is their duty to wel- 
com: the guests and to assemble a 
part, for the guides. We like to limit 
a group to not more than 10 or 12. 
Receptionists wear badges. They will 
introduce the guide to the assembled 
group, and he will make the introduc- 
tory remarks including a welcome to 
the open house. 

Either the guide or the manager 
will outline the “tour” and we like 
to use a little time to show the guests 
a telephone and a directory—telling 
them that these items ordinarily come 
to their minds when they think of 
telephone service, for they are the 
items which are found in homes or 
places of businesses. Most people do 
not realize that back of that instrument 
isa great deal of equipment and many 
people. On this “tour” they are going 
to have the opportunity to look behind 
the scenes and see their telephone 
company in action. 

We feel that remarks of this kind 
help to impress our guests, and give 
them a fuller appreciation of what is 
required to furnish telephone service. 

It has been our practice to visit the 
toll switchboard as the last stop. Most 
of our operators lounges are ideal 
places to serve refreshments, and the 
tour ends at this point. Now let me 
enumerate a few things which might 
be classed as “‘do’s and dont’s.” 

First of all, make your guests feel 
welcome and at home. Make them feel 
that you are glad they came to visit 
you. They should be treated as you 
would treat guests in your home. 


Answer all of their questions if you 





Answers to Questions 
On Page 68 

(1) Yes. 

(2) Yes. 

(8) The operator should ex- 
plain the situation to the calling 
party if necessary and if he 
wishes to be connected, the opera- 
tor will proceed in the usual way 
for a collect call on which charges 
are accepted. 

(') Tell the calling party that 
you are unable to secure accept- 
anc’ of the charge, explaining 
tha’ a mechanical answer was re- 


ceiv | from the called telephone 
anc ising the wording of the re- 
cor d announcement as far as 


this .ppears desirable. If the call- 
Ing >arty says that he will pay 
for he call, proceed as on a new 











Pal call; otherwise, proceed as 
dir ced, 
Yes. 
DECE’ 8ER 3, 1955 
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NO. 125 ELECTRICAL FILLER TAPE 


Fills voids in splice bundle in a matter of seconds. . . provides 
foundation for subsequent tape layers . . . a %-inch thick 
insulating compound in tape form that can be molded 

by hand tocomfirm to irregular shapes and contours. 


BI-SEAL SELF-BONDING (polyethylene based) ELECTRICAL TAPE 


Is the strong moisture barrier. Layers fuse so tightly it’s 
impossible to delaminate them. Excellent chemical, 
mechanical and thermal properties. Bi-Seal has no right or 
wrong side; will not stick or tangle during application; 
workable to—40°C. 


BISHOP VINYL ELECTRICAL TAPE 


No. 2(10-mil) is used for final abrasion-resistant covering. 
A thin, tough, resilient, pressure-sensitive tape with great 
adhesive strength. Also popular as an all-purpose tape 
for general splicing jobs. 


Complete information on these and other outstanding Bishop Tapes sent on request. 





MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 

12 CANFIELD ROAD 

CEDAR GROVE (ESSEX CO.) N. J. 
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are able to do so. If not, either get 
the answer for them at the time, or 
if that is not possible, do so at the 
earliest possible date. 


Accompany all guests to the door 
as they leave, just as you would if 
they were leaving your home. Invite 


them to return and visit you again. 

And now for some ‘“‘don’ts.”’ 

Dn’t try to explain how the equip- 
ment works. The average person will 
be impressed with the amount of it, 
is not interested in how it works, and 
would not understand if he were told. 
We think it is only important to tell 
what a certain piece of equipment does, 
not how it does it. 

Don’t let your group get separated. 
If they wander off by themselves, you 
can soon get into a state of utter 
confusion. 

Don’t fail to have your building well 
lighted. Some employ the use of spot- 
lights on the outside of the building. 
It adds a little glamour and showman- 
ship and that is essential in conducting 
a successful open house. 

Be sure that nothing is done to leave 
the impression that money 
foolishly expended. 


is being 


After the Open House 


Both during the open house, and 


linemen PREFER 


the 


a pu 


Because it’s Powerful but Small, Light Pulls 500 


afterwards, you have the opportunity 
for some fine publicity. The story of 
the open house makes an excellent 
newspaper story, particularly if you 
have taken pictures during the affair. 
We think it is a “must” to arrange 
for pictures showing the folks in your 
exchange building. These pictures can 
be used not only in connection with 
your publicity, but also in your com- 
pany magazine. I also suggest that 
you should run an advertisement after 
the open house thanking the public 
for their response to your program. 

We have also found it advantageous 
to make an appraisal of our efforts 
at the conclusion of the open house. 
At this time we review the entire 
program and evaluate it. We decide 
what we did that could have been done 
better, or what was done that should 
not have been done. We also determine 
what we failed to do. Such an approach 
will make for a better and smoother 
operation of future open houses. 

Now that open house is over, what 
can we expect to have gained? First 
of all, we have created a better under- 
standing on the part of the public of 
our business and its problems and that 
is one of the prime objectives of any 


sound public relations program. Open 
houses serve as a means of getting 
acquainted with our customers, and 




















lb. (with big factor of safety), yet is easily carried 
on lineman’s belt, weighs but 6% lb. Compact 
enough to fit into a one-foot space. 


Because it’s Easy to Use, Fast The “Mighty-Midget” 
replaces heavy, complicated equipment. It is simple 
in design, simple to operate. Handle can be used 


either as a lever or a high-speed crank. Mere 28-lb 
pressure on handle pulls 500 lb. 

Ask your distributor for more information on the 
“Mighty-Midget” or write for Bulletin T-MP. 








For Heavier Jobs — stretching heavy guys or cables, laying under- 
ground conduits, etc., use a ‘‘Safety-Pull” Ratchet Hoist. The %4-ton 
model weighs but 14 lb.— eight other models, handling up to 15 tons. 





| 








OZ=116 


Coffing Hoist Division 
Duff-Norton Company ° 


Danville, Ill. 


Hoist-Jacks, Load Binders, Differential Chain fioists, Electric Holsts, 
Spur Geared Chain Hoists, Trolleys, Special Utility Maintenance Tools 
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they with us. I am sure that a p:op- 
erly “staged” open house will conv:nece 
our customers that we are a prog es- 
sive, well managed and efficiently op- 
erated company. 

that the open house lefi- 
nitely improves our employe relations, 


I believe 


When they see the guests impressed 
with our operations, they are more 
proud of the fact that they are a part 
of a service which is so vital to the 


welfare of our community and nation. 
We have also found that the open 
house program is an important factor 
in recruiting. 

I can recall an experience at one 
of our more recent open houses. A man 
and his daughter made the “tour,” left 
the building, and later returned and 
made inquiry as to where his daughter 
might make application for employ- 
ment. “After seeing the exchange and 
observing working conditions, my 
daughter has decided that she would 
like to become a telephone operator,” 
he told me. I can assure you that this 
was not an isolated case, for we have 
had many applications for employment 
as a direct result of a visit to the 
telephone office. 

In conclusion, I think telephone peo- 
ple must recognize some facts. We in 
the telephone business have certain 
responsibilities and also wonderful op- 
portunities. America has become great, 
it has prospered and outstripped all 
other The free enterprise 
system, a which allows us to 
conduct individuals 
and as Independents, has played a large 
part in this development. Today, there 
are many who do not 
fact, and would gladly substitute for 
it some other system. 


nations. 
system 


our businesses as 


recognize this 


The only way our nation can con- 
tinue to be great, and accomplish even 
more in the future, is to preserve the 
American way of life. We as telephone 
people can play an important part by 
telling our story, and the story of 4 
free and Independent 
it is our duty to do so. 


business—and 


The open house program is one of 
the quickest and most effective means 
of “selling” our business to the public. 
I urge you to employ this most effec- 
tive tool in promoting good public 
relations. 


Owning America 

“Widespread ownership of Americal 
industry is to be encouraged. The suc 
cess of new risk-taking enterprise '§ 
peculiarly dependent on equity finant 
ing. A healthy stock market is esse! 
tial if the role of equity financing ™ 
corporate finance is to flourish.”— 
GeEoRGE M. Humpurey, Secretury ° 
the Treasury. 
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Here’s why modern exchanges use 


CALCULAGRAPH 


Photo Courtesy of STROMBERG CARLSON CO, 
and THE PENINSULAR TELEPHONE CoO. 


—for QUICK, ACCURATE, AUTOMATIC 


toll time recording! 






Busy exchanges throughout the world are using 
Calculagraphs because they produce quick, accurate, 
automatic toll time records. Accurate to-the-second, 
printed records eliminate switchboard detail work and 
assure you of collection of all revenue due on every call. 
CALCULAGRAPHS are precision instruments with 
high visibility clock dials, easy to operate — 

featuring smooth silent lever action. 


For complete information on the various models 
available write to — 


UALGULAGRAPH COMPANY (a 


HARRISON - NEW JERSEY “4 





33 
CALCU: » GRAPH 


THE STANDARD OF ACCURACY SINCE 1892 
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NOW... CHANCE 


PIKE POLES 
ARE LAMINATED! 


For greater uniformity... 
greater rigidity! 


Now...Chance Pike Poles are made by bonding 
together carefully selected Douglas fir boards. 
Laminated Pike Poles have many advantages 
over the old, single board pike pole. They're 
more rigid. They’re more uniform. Each board 
reinforces the other. 
































STANDARD 
PIKE 


SAFETY 
PIKE 


SAFETY PIKE — Point 
can be reversed as 
shown in circle, for safe- 
ty in handling and trans- 
porting between jobs. 


PLASTIC 
PROTECTED 


Chance laminated 
Pike Poles are availa- 
ble with tough Maplac 
plastic coating. Splin- 
tering of the wood is 
eliminated. Lost-time 
hand injuries, caused by 
splinters, are avoided. 
IT PAYS TO BUY 
HIGH QUALITY INA 
PIKE POLE. Only ona 
Chance pike pole will you 
find the steel reinforced 
butt which protects the 
end of the pike. And only 
laminated Chance pike 
poles are available with 
Maplac protection. 
Write for the full story 
today. 
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A-B-CHANCE CO: 


CENTRALIA, MISSOURI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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New Jersey Ruling Given 
On Utility Rate Counsel 


New Jersey’s attorney general has 
the right under the law to designate 
rate counsel to represent the public in- 
terest at proceedings involving any 
utility company application for a rate 
increase, it was ruled on Nov. 18 
Trenton by Superior Court Judge 
Ralph Smalley. 


in 


The opinion was regarded as a vic- 
tory for the state in its contention that 
a utility is obliged to compensate rate 
counsel not only for services in con- 
nection with proceedings before the 
New Jersey Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, but also for work on appeals from 
commission decisions. 


Judge Smalley ruled in a suit 
brought by State Treasurer Archibald 
S. Alexander against the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. for a declaratory 
judgment after the company contested 
the payment of fees in the amount of 
$3,683 to State Senator Wesley L. 
Lance, Hunterdon County Republican, 
and Joseph Harrison, rate counsel. The 


| company argued it was obliged to pay 
| the state treasurer only the amount due 


rate counsel for services in the original 


| commission proceedings, not the appeal. 


Under New Jersey law, a _ utility 
company applying for a rate increase 
pay the compensation of rate 
up to a maximum tenth of 1 
per cent of its revenues in the preced- 
ing year. 

New Jersey Power & Light’s applica- 
tion for a rate increase was denied in 
1953, and the denial was affirmed on 
appeal. 


N. C. Commission Approves 


| tomers 


Rate Schedule. Sale 


Purchase of the Robbinsville (N. C.) 
Telephone Co. by the Western Carolina 
Telephone Co., Weaverville, was ap- 
proved on Nov. 19 by the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission, which also 
approved a schedule of rates for the 
new owners to charge Robbinsville cus- 
(TELEPHONY, Dec. 24, 1954, 
p. 74). 

Western Carolina operates exchanges 
in McDowell, Mitchell, Yancey, Swain, 


Jackson, Graham, Macon, Clay, Madi- 


son, Cherokee and Buncombe counties. 
It told the commission it plans to im- 
prove service in the Robbinsville area 
and in Graham County, with plans call- 
ing for a new central office and in- 
stallation of automatic equipment. 


The new rates approved by th 


m- 
mission are to become effective when 
the dial service is furnished. 

For one-party residence service. the 
rates will be $4.75; two-party resi- 
dence, $4.00; four-party, $3.50, and 
rural residence, $3.50. 

For one-party business the rate wil] 
be $7.25; two-party, $6.25; four-party 


$5.50, and rural business, $5.50. 


Asks Rate Raises to Cover 


Toll-Free Service in N. C. 
United Telephone Co. of the Caro- 
linas, Southern Pines, asked the North 


Carolina Utilities Commission on Noy. 
21 for permission to provide extended 
scope, toll-free service between South- 
ern Pines and Pinehurst, and betweer 
Southern 
raise local exchange rates to make up 
for the toll 


Pines and Aberdeen, and t 


revenue it would 


lose. 
It said residents of the 


the change, which it 


favo 
into 


area 
would 
effect within the coming year. 

The Pines and Pinehurst 
exchanges are operated by United Tele- 
phone. Aberdeen is served by the Sand- 
hill Telephone Co., which presumably 
will ask for a similar rate adjustment 


put 


Southern 


later to cover its participation in the 
plan. 


To compensate for loss of toll re\ 


enues, United would raise rates at 
Southern Pines and Pinehurst as fol- 
lows: 

Business service: up $2.25 for one- 


party service; up $1.75 for two-party; 
up $1.50 for four-party, and up $1.90 


for rural multi-party service. Resi- 
dence: up $1.00 for one-party service; 
up 75 cents for two-party; up 50 cents 
for four-party, and up 50 cents fo! 
rural multi-party service. 
Minnesota Commission 
— — O7 

Approves 5.75 % Return 

A rate of return of 5.75 per cenl 


on the fair value of the plant of Minne- 


sota Telephone Co., Minneapolis, was 
approved on Nov. 23 by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commiss:on. 
Under the new schedule of rates, thé 
commission estimated net revenues at 
$795,587 and net income at $118,146. 
The fair value of plant—$2,574,480— 
was arrived at by adding an nount 
for material and supplies p's 2! 
© ° yf 
amount for working capital to :%e 
plant investment. 
Different rate schedules wé ap- 
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exchanges with various 


proved for 
numbers of stations as follows: zero to 
950; 251 to 500; 501 to 750, etc. 


The Minnesota company served 12,640 
subscribers as of July 31, 1955, of 
which 1,005 were switched. It owns 
and operates 21 exchanges. 


Kansas Company Rate Raise 

Applies at Four Exchanges 
Rate increases for four exchanges of 

the United Telephone Association, Inc., 


Dodge City, were authorized on Nov. 
22 by the Kansas Corporation Com- 
mission. 


The commission noted that the com- 
pany recently has completed rebuilding 
all of the 
four exchanges, and has converted its 
Copeland, Ingalls and Montezuma ex- 


rural lines served by the 


changes to automatic operation. New 
rates are: 

One-party business ........ $7.00 
One-party residence ............ 1.25 
Two-party residence ............ 3.90 
Four-party residence ........... 3.00 
TORPORCY TOTAL 6.6 0.6.5 ide eecledan 4.25 


Authorizes Transfer of 
Virginia Territories 
The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion on Nov. 22 authorized the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn., 


+ 


to take over additional territory in 
Grayson County presently being served 
by the Fallville Telephone Co. 

Inter-Mountain, under the order, will 
provide service to a part of the town 
of Galax and the towns of Fries and 
Independence, in addition to certain 
other territory in the county. 

In a companion action, the commis- 
sion amended the certificate of Roscoe 
Fallville Tele- 


phone Co., to remove a part of the ter- 


L. Burris, trading as 


ritory previously allotted this company 
and now being added to Inter-Moun- 
tain’s certificated area. 


Wisconsin Independent Gains 
Rate Increases 


: A te increase for the Rhinelander 
Telephone Co. was authorized on Nov. 
8 by t Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
- it was announced by Paul 
ars 


, general manager (TELEPHONY, 
Sept. ‘7, p. 39). 


The inerease for the 4,500 subscrib- 


ers | bring in additional revenues 
of $5: 559 annually, $7,602 less than 
the a: slication proposed. The commis- 


aon is asked to increase rates to 
bring $38,161 to provide additional 
to take care of wage increases. 

Th ipplication, filed with the com- 
miss in August, requested that net 
tates ould be increased from $7.00 to 
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YORK-HOOVER'S 







Why be satisfied with less when 
literally thousands of Model 20I- 
U76 Service Bodies are providing 
fast and economical service in the 
Public Utility industry daily. 


Designed to meet your particular 
needs—to carry all necessary 
materials and tools accessibly—to 
provide many years of dollar-sav- 
ing, everyday service. Why not 
have Model 201IU76 working 
for you? 





Model 201076 "Proven" Service Body 


Right side view 
showing con- 
venient material 
and tool com- 
partments. 





Latest type lad- 
der bracket, 
adjustable parti- 
tioned drawers. 


Left side view 
showing readily 
accessible extra 
tire compartment. 


YORK-HOOVER MODEL 201U76 SERVICE BODIES ARE 





GET THE FACTS! Write 
for Bulletin 930 today. 


EASY TO OBTAIN REGARDLESS OF YOUR LOCATION 


YORK-HOOVER 


PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 





YORK-HOOVER CORPORATION 


BODY DIVISION 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fold up your derrick tigeyamurilels 
with the the cab! 









The patented Storage Kit fits any standard 
utility truck body and ‘“‘A”’ frame derrick 
and it can be quickly bolted on the back of 
your truck by your local mechanic. The der- 
rick will go up or down in a minute or less, 
entirely controlled by the man in the truck 
cab. Working with a double drum winch, you 
get live boom operation—or easily adjustable 





Derrick raised by simply 





derrick elevation with a single drum winch. : engaging the winch. 
The cost is only a fraction of other, more “| " 
intricate derrick storing systems—and there’s - n\ 


no rebuilding of your present equipment! 
Write for details. 


Earth Boring Equipment for All Types of Trucks 
TEL-E-LECT PRODUCTS, INC. 
10,007 Minnetonka Bivd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
U.S. Patent No. 2,336,965. 












Vertical position—winch 
rotation reversed. 








Derrick is locked in 
operating position. 








Telephone, Power, 


Lighting and Alarm Circuits .. . 


RUN SIDE-BY-SIDE 
IN OCT-O-DUCT 


In the same trench, Soapstone Oct-O-Duct 
is carrying primary and_ secondary tele- 
phone, primary and secondary power, street 
lighting and fire alarm circuits for the new, 
$50 million industrial, commercial and resi- 
dential Trousdale Development 17 miles 
south of San Francisco. 


Oct-O-Duct’s flat sides, convenient length 
and diameters, and its outstanding electrical, 
chemical and mechanical characteristics 
make it the natural choice for complicated 
set-ups like this, where installation speed, 
economy and long life are essential. 


To find out how Oct-O-DuctT can save 
you time ... money . .. work, send for 
Specification Bulletin 54-A, and Installa- 
tion Manual 54-B. 







SOAPSTONE DUCT COMPANY 


110 Linfield Drive, Menlo Park, California 
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$8.75 for one-party business serv ce: 
$5.75 to $6.75 for two-party busin: ss: 
$4.75 to $5.50 for one-party reside: ce: 
$3.75 to $4.50 for two-party resideiice: 


$3.00 to $3.50 for four-party reside:.ce: 
$5.00 to $5.50 for rural business miIti- 
party, and $3.15 to $3.75 for rural vesj 
dence multi-party service. 

The commission’s approved rates ars 
as follows: Business: one-party, £9.00 
and two-party, $7.00; residence—one 
party, $5.80; two-party, $4.15, and 
four-party, $3.35. Multi-party service 
—business, $5.35, and residence, $3.50. 


Missouri Independent Offers 
Remainder of Stock Issue 

The Fidelity Telephone Co., Sullivan, 
Mo., is offering to the public the re 
maining shares of the total number of 
2,000 shares of 546 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock authorized by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission. Ther 
are approximately 1,550 shares pres 
ently outstanding, so the remaining 450 
shares are being issued. 

The proceeds of the sale of thes 
shares together with additional funds 
will be used to complete payment of 
the modernization and expansion pro 
gram started a little over a year ago. 


Approves 6.25% Return 
For Oregon Company 

Approval of new rates for the 
Deschutes Telephone Co., Maupin, to 
provide the company with a 6.25 pel 
cent return, was granted on Nov. 21 by 
Oregon Public Utilities Commissione! 
Charles H. Heltzel. New rates effective 
Dec. 1, will produce an_ estimated 
$2,631 additional gross revenue. 

The commissioner stated that the 
Deschutes company is converting to 
automatic operation and has borrowed 
$30,000 at 6 per cent interest to con 
plete the conversion. 

The commissioner also observed that 
the company’s adjusted net fixed cap 
tal for rate-making purposes as 
July 31, 1955 is $46,037.42. 


Oklahoma Independent Asks 
Increase in Rates 


A hearing on an application of th 


Oklahoma Automatic Telepho! Co 
Kiowa, for an increase in rates al 
Savanna was held before the Oklahoma 


Corporation Commission rece! 
Oklahoma City. 


The proposed new rates would b 
come effective when the system change 
over to dial telephones. No date for th 


change-over has been set. 
Proposed rates include: one-party 
business, $7.50; two-party bi simess 
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$6.25; one-party residence, $4.40; two- 
party residence, $3.50; multi-party 
rural residence $4.00, rural business 


$5.2 
> 


SW States Asks Approval of 
Stock Issue in Arkansas 

Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex., on Nov. 22 placed 
before the Arkansas Public Service 
Commission an application to issue an 
additional 100,000 shares of its $1.00 
ar value common stock. 

The company said it plans to sell the 
stock to a group of underwriters re- 
rtedly for $18 a share. 

A total construction budget of $4,- 
(65,000 was mentioned by Southwest- 
ern States, with one million dollars 
earmarked for plant extensions and 
mprovements in Arkansas. The com- 
pany operates 26 exchanges in Ar- 


Kansas. 


Missouri Company Secures 
Purchase and Financing OK 

The Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion on Nov. 16 granted the Northeast 
Missouri Rural Telephone Co., Green- 
top, permission to: 

Purchase from Myers Telephone Co. 
the exchanges at Green City, Green 
Castle and Pollock and modernize 
them (TELEPHONY, Sept. 3, p. 37). 

Finance the program by selling 1,500 
shares of additional common stock, $10 
a share par and 1,500 additional shares 
f $40 preferred stock and by borrow- 
ng $505,000 from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 


Apply to Mo. Commission 
lo Issue Stock, Make Sale 

A. B. Beck, et al, incorporators of 
the Stotts City Telephone Co., applied 
on Nov. 18 for permission from the 
Missouri Public Service Commission to 
ssue 500 shares of no par common 
stock. 

Filed with the commission on the 
same date was the joint application of 
Orpheus A. Hutts to sell, and Stotts 
Vity Telephone Co., a corporation, to 
purchase the Stotts City company. 


Recommend Sale to SW Bell 
Of four Exchanges 

Ani N. Huntting, Federal Com- 
munic:'ions Commission examiner, on 
Nov, recommended that Southwest- 
ern Bc | Telephone Co. be authorized to 
buy « these Independent telephone 
excha reg: 

Ler (Tex.) Telephone Co.; West- 
minst’ (Tex.) Telephone Co.; Mus- 
‘ang Jkla.) Telephone Co.; Mijo Co- 
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from Ray-O-Vac 


-»» which do YOU need? 


New Indus- 
trial Flash- 
light Batteries 


2-cell “ Ely 6 TEL 
Flashlights— 


they’re Improved 
NYLON! Telephone 
they’re NEW! Dry Battery 





NYLON FLASHLIGHTS 


Look no further for the finest heavy-duty flashlight available. This new NYLON case takes 
the roughest of handling... resists all common chemicals . . . is practically unaffected by 
extremes of heat and cold. You get a perfect spot, a spare lamp holder, removable end cap 
with ring hanger, replaceable switch. No exposed metal parts. 


INDUSTRIAL FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


Put these improved new 3LP LEAK PROOF batteries in a new NYLON flashlight and you 
have an unbeatable combination. Laboratory reports prove you get more hours of usable 
bright light... from batteries with Ray-O-Vac’s patented Sealed-in-Steel construction- 
top, bottom, and sides! They’re guaranteed against corrosion damage to flashlights. They’re 
fresh when you get them, stay fresh in your stockroom—they’re not dated! 


TELEPHONE DRY BATTERIES 


From a pioneer in the business ... who knows and understands your problems . . . comes 
this improved telephone dry battery with a specially compounded mix to lower your costs 
per hour of telephone service. Specify either screw or clip terminals. For prices and pack- 
ing, check with our nearest office. 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, 
MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 


,r 
RADE mar® 





Division Offices: 212 East Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wisconsin 

1338 Madison Avenue, Memphis 4, Tennessee ¢ 461 Market Street, 

San Francisco 5, California * 1775 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
Ray-O-Vac Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg 








clear 
lines 
fast with... 


Seymour Smit 
“Telephone” Tree Pruner 


Here’s the standard, the choice of the utility 
industry for years. Powerful action to cut 
cleanly —tough and almost unbreakable — 
easy to handle. No. 12 Pruner Head has 
1%” cutting capacity. The lighter, No. 11, 
handles up to 1” branches. Both are malle- 
able iron castings with tempered steel cut- 
ting blade. 








Poles (18 ft. 3 sections) are of selected spruce 
with positive locking, seamless aluminum, 
telescoping ferrule joints. 


FAST CUTTING PRUNING SAWS 


Designed for fast, easy cutting—large, deep 
teeth, finest Swedish charcoal steel, stream- 
lined, laminated hardwood handles. 
ye Every model you need up to chain 

(* saw work. 


No. 20 POLE SAW HEAD 


Tough aluminum head with large 
hook and outside horn for pushirg 
branches, raising wires, etc. Al-o 
paint brush holder with wire clamp 
that holds brush securely. Fast-cut- 
ing 16” blade. Poles available. 





FREE: Send for Seymour Smith cata- 
log pages on tools for utilities. Keep 
them on file for easy reference. 


Ruatity Tools 





Seymour Smitn 
Stace 7850 





SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
4512 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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| Co. 
| authority 


Operative Telephone Co., Spring Hill, 
Kan. 


United of Indiana Asks 
To Sell Stock, Issue Bonds 


The United Telephone Co. of Indiana, 
Inc., Warsaw, on Nov. 10 petitioned 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
for authority to issue $750,000 worth 
of bonds and to sell 12,000 shares of 
$50 par value common stock. 

The company plans to use the money 
to improve its properties and pay off 
debts. 


N. Y. Independent Asks 
Permission to Issue Stock 


Highland Telephone Co., Monroe, 
on December 2 was to have had a 
hearing before the New York Public 
Service Commission for authority to 
issue 2,000 shares of 4% per cent pre- 
ferred stock, 2,500 shares of no par 
common stock and for approval of an 
amendment of its certificate of incor- 
poration. 


Gets Financing, Rate Pleas 
From Illinois Companies 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
recently was to have heard the follow- 
ing applications by Independents: 

On Nov. 28, Middle States Telephone 
of Illinois, La Crosse, Wis., for 
to issue second preferred 


| stock and common stock into which sec- 


ond preferred stock is convertible. 

On Nov. Odin Telephone Ex- 
change Co., Inc., for approval of an 
increase in rates. 


29, 


Pennsylvania Company Sells 


Stock and Bond Issue 


Commonwealth Telephone Co., Dal- 
las, Pa., sold 1 million dollars worth of 
bonds and $700,000 of preferred stock 
to institutional investors, it was re- 
ported on Nov. 23. Eastman, Dillon 


| & Co. were agents in the transaction. 


Proceeds from the securities will be 
used for expansion and modernization. 
The bonds carry 3% per cent interest 
and are due in 1980. The preferred 
stock pays 5 per cent. 


Penn. Independent to Raise 


| Funds for Expansion 


Meadville, Pa., Telephone Co. is to 
have an additional 2 million dollars for 
expansion. Shareholders have approved 
increasing the capital stock and an 


| inerease of indebtedness from 3 to 4 


million dollars. 
Meadville Telephone, which serves 
Crawford County, and also an area of 


Mercer County, plans to mode: ize 
switchboards and to make other im. 
provements. 


Baby Dies in Cal. While 
Party Liners Deny Telephone 


The sheriff’s office in Sacramento, 
Cal., on Nov. 22 blamed the death of 
an 18-month-old baby on two tele} hone 


users who refused to get off a party 
line so his mother could call for help, 
A local woman said she left her jp- 


fant son in the bathtub with his 21. 


year-old brother while she went to the 
living room to take care of anothe 
child. 

She heard the baby scream. Run- 
ning to the bathroom, she found him 
lying in the tub with the hot wate 


running on him. 

She ran to a neighbor’s to telephone 
the doctor. Two women were talking 
on the party line. When she told them 
her baby was badly hurt, one womar 
hung up but the other refused to 
off the line. 

A man subsequently came on the lin 
and began arguing with her, she said, 


get 


Finally, the distressed mother gay 
up and ran to another neighbor’s t 
telephone. She said the delay was at 
least 20 minutes. 

The baby was dead when an ambv- 
lance arrived. 

Deputies were 
identities of the 
the line. 


trying to learn the 


man and woman | 


Chesapeake & Potomac 
To Make Name Change 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephoné 
Co. of Baltimore City has announce 
that it will change its name to Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. | 
Maryland, effective Jan. 3. 

The company said it is believed th 
new name more accurately describes 
the area by the 
operations. 


covered company s 


Pakistan Adds Fifth Link to 
International Connections 

Karachi, Pakistan, recently 
a fifth link to its international dire¢! 
connections when it inaugurated 
radio-telephone service with Bahrein. 

Karachi already had direct 
telephone service with Tehran, Cail’ 
Bern, and London. 


addet 


radio- 


Ky. Company Incorporates 


The Harold Telephone Co., Inc. wa 
incorporated in Harold, Ky., it »as 
ported recently. Incorporators wel 
Paul R. and Elaine Gearheart of Hat 


old, and Dan Jack Combs of Pi <efillé 
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ASC OF THE TELEPHONE — 


Concluded from page 32 


| 
where additional public telephones | 
would be a good investment. 





All of these new articles in the series 
will concentrate on explaining the prac- 
tical ways to do these fundamental jobs 
necessary to provide good telephone 
service. It is well to keep in mind, too, 
that many other equally important 
topics have been discussed in previous ; . \ 
“ABC of the Telephone” articles and / Tow it as fast \ 
are available for training and refer- jas acar can travel... 
ence purposes in handy reprint editions. 


hen = — 



















As mentioned previously, the special \ 
service field offers many opportunities \ 
for increasing the revenue of the tele- 
phone company. Actually, there is 
nothing unusually difficult about pro- 
viding lines to meet the customer’s 
special service requirements. 


\ 

\ 

| anywhere a tractor 
/ 





Special 
line equipment is not required unless 
the line is extended beyond the range 


. over which the special customer or 2 
: company equipment will operate. 
Thus, the telephone company will do 


well to survey its area to determine the 
potential use of special service lines. 











ve Here are typical lines which may be in- 
tr cluded in the survey: 
(1) Private lines. 
yu- (2) Tie lines between customer 
switchboards. 
a. Trailer-mounted 5 or IOKW 
(4) Teletypewriter service. 
(5) Remote control circuits. é 
(6) Long distance terminals. ONAN ei t tad zt 
Active promotion of these services is ec ric qn a 
suggested because the telephone com- 
pany is 1 » bes siti ‘ovide ° © ° ene 
me Yo " in the best — co aga More plug-in power for construction work . . . higher mobility 
é the communication acilities re- 
ce : icati 1 3 ion i 
: Silesd ty. the community. ln dvb for emergency standby applications! On constraainen jobs where 
San . e y awaile ; 7 
ing this kind of business the biewest high-line power is not available, the Onan “CW” gives you abun- 
job at first is selling the service. Equip- dant power for all your electric tools, equipment and lights. Now 
| ment manufacturers will be able to pro- you can use one unit (in place of several smaller portable plants) 
' “ | vide any additional information or ap- reducing servicing time and maintenance costs. 
bes or , ae ; a » ° ° 
ve “ s that may be required to do the Onan “CW” Electric Plants are unusually compact, quiet- 
A i . . ° 
_— running and economical to operate: weigh only half as much 
hie s, the changing pattern of the as water-cooled plants of the same capacity. Powered by Onan 
telenhone } —— oe sia _ . . . . . . . 
: e] - industry offers many oppor- two-cylinder, suction-air-cooled gasoline engines built with mas- 
unities . > Ne > > « , e ° ° ° 
lo 4 or the Independent company. sive, long-wearing parts for continuous, heavy-duty service. 
ow much the individual company ben- . : i "eee : . 
fit ; oe Fully-protected by heavy-gauge steel housing; stay on the job in 
ded US From these opportunities depends th 
ret to a large extent on the aggressiveness any Wenrnes. 
” tiative displayed in meeting the Wide range of accessories make the “CW” more versatile 
n. Challenge. You can equip your “CW" Electric Plants for any type of portable service with a wide 
range of accessories including skid, battery rack, 9-gallon fuel tank, weather-proof 
udli0- NT housing, two-wheel trailer, or 4-wheel, rubber-tired dolly. Put one of these portable, 
airo, | NGING GENERATOR high-capacity units on your job now! 
Concluded from page 56 Onan builds electric plants for every need—400 to 50,000 watts 
powe and as free from maintenance 
»s |) diffic: ties as possible. Write for folder 44-362 
was Ne ssary action must be taken, 
sf or sh se ex ne D.W.ONAN & SONS INC 
welt J) ity ring-down trunks, toll lines, > a 
Har} PBX  ete., when ringing current is 
ile | supy to this t : ELECTRIC PLANTS calle’ : . : 
3 oO is type of equipment. 3505 University Ave. S. E. * Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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The 
Golden Spike 


that joined 
two oceans 


“The last rail is laid! The last spike 
driven! The Pacific railroad is com- 
pleted!” That telegraph message from 
Promontory Point, Utah, on May 10, 
1869 told a waiting America that East 
and West had been joined by a road 
of steel. A silver sledge drove a gold- 
headed spike into a laurel railroad tie 
to signify the event. 

It is significant to note that the first 
Hemingray Glass Insulators were made 
in this same era. In fact, for 85 years 
now, Hemingray has been dependably 
serving the communication systems of 
the world. 

Experience and research have made 
Hemingray Insulators the finest obtain- 
able today. They are available for im- 
mediate delivery at most jobbers . . . in 
any quantity ... in types for all tele- 
phone and telegraph pole lines. Send 
fora free catalog. 





Kimble Glass wr <a Sy, 
Company, sub- <q = Z 
sidiary of Owens- SS Ss 2 
Illinois, Toledo > ,.- -S = 
1, Ohio. Z = \\\ S 

Z S 

ZZ SS 


HEMINGRAY INSULATORS 
AN @ PRODUCT 


Owens-ILLINno!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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sultant is not the current cost of the 
use of the property. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON FAIR RATES 


Continued from page 62 


will be actually and factually 
by the current users of service. 
Nor does the system set up for de- 


under-allowance for depreciation over the life of the poles in 


relation to true depreciation expense incurred equivalent to 


In converting original cost to cu 


penses (Item 2 above), one would at by which this inequity can be cor- 
first presume that there could be no rected is to adjust the depreciable dol- 
question here. However, this is not the lars remaining in service to cu) rent 
case, since depreciation is classed as dollars. 

an expense and, if it is computed on In this way, the annual consumption 
the basis of original cost, then the re- of the property used in public sevice 


paid for 


ent 
preciation actually accomplish what or fair value one has the choice of 
was intended. 
: P (1) Simply adjusting remaining dol 
An illustrative example follows: lars to current dollars. 
EXAMPLE 
Assume: A telephone system with 100 poles. 
Each completely equipped pole originally cost $40 
The poles have a life of 20 years 
For simplicity, assume all poles live the 20 years 
CRITERION 
For the depreciation allowance to equal the true depreciation expense 
it should be a sufficient number of dollars to be able at current 
prices to pay for 5% of the original number of poles, i.e, 5 poles 
whereas the num- 
the annual depre-|ber of dollars 
ciation allowance |which properly | thus the excess or 
in dollars actually | should be charged | deficiency of the 
Depreciation al- charged to each/to the year’s op-|annual deprecia- 
lowance under! and if the |year’s operations | erations should be | tion allowance in 
the original! purchasing| is able to pay for|able to pay for | terms of an equiv- 
cost basis is power of|this number of;this number of alent number of 
the dollaris | poles poles poles is 
Year 
1 $200 100 5 ) 0 
2 200 160 8 5 3 
3 200 200 10 5 5 
{ 200 160 8 5 3 
5 200 100 5 5 0 
6 200 100 5 5 0 
7 200 80 1 3) l 
8 200 60 3 5 2 
9 200 60 3 5 ~ 
10 200 50 2hy 5 2 
11 200 50 2. 5 2! 
12 20) 50 2 5 21 
13 200 50 21, 5 2 
14 200 50 2, 5 2 
15 200 50 2! 5 - 
16 200 10) 2 5 
17 200 10 2 3) 
18 200 10 2 a) 
19 200 10 2 3) 
20 200 10 2 5) 
Total economic consumption 
charged in terms of poles 76 should have been 100 
Under the assumed conditions the result is an aggregate 


This example shows that unless de- (2) Appraising the properties = 
preciation is computed on a current = scoeel a alas 
basis, it falls short of stating the true 
cost of giving service. It would seem that the latter wouk 
There is a further penalty associated have certain advantages which includ 
with the understatement of current de- (1) Verification of the existence 0 
preciation in times of inflation insofar the property and verifying that 1! 1s !! 
as the owner is concerned, and this is public nangipaectee —— 
due to the fact that federal income aabauiamn kanal es ae aaliess 
taxes are levied against that part of 
revenue, which is retained as profit due There is a further need for est )lish- 
to understatement of depreciation jng fair value of the capital stru tures 
which is a deductible cost item. and this has to do with the dete: mina 
The most practical and fair method _ tion of the owners profit or net ) tur 
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Certainly, a rate of return based on 
original cost, less depreciation, even if 
the iatter is brought into realistic pro- 
portions is still not adequate for the 
reason that such a view ignores the 
very basis on which the whole matter 
rests and, again, that is inflation. 

To conclude that a return based on 
depreciated original cost is fair, would 
in effect state that simply because a 
plumber, or other tradesman, had gone 
into business 25 years ago, he is not 
entitled to earn the same kind of dol- 
ars aS a man who went into the same 
business five years ago. 

Today, as always, everyone is look- 
ng at earnings in the light of current 
urchasing power of dollars. This is 
reflected in wages, farm prices and, in 
fact, under some wage contracts, is a 
basis for adjusting pay for work. 

It cannot be logically reasoned that 
the dollars generated, or earned, in the 
telephone business differ in any way 
from the dollars earned in any other 
business or endeavor. On the other 
and, it seems reasonable that a busi- 
ess should not only generate enough 
evenue to pay expenses of operation 
and a return to pay for the use of 

oney, but also should return some- 
thing above the bare cost of the busi- 
ess in the form of a reasonable 
S irpl lS. 

It may be argued that the net return 
ifter expenses is profit, but is it really? 
Is it not largely payment for the use of 
oney and in the case of the telephone 


1Y 


isiness, the cost of money is _ not 
greatly different than in any other. 
act, if we are only concerned with 
taining a net return to compensate 
the use of money, then we can rea 
that if this philosophy were ap- 
led to every enterprise, we would 
on all revert into money lenders in- 
tead of money users or money con 
Orie 
There is a generally accepted fact 
ibout money or wealth and its use—it 
hust earn its way and, im addition, 


oduce added wealth to 


(1) Compensate those who apply the 
vealth and assume the risk of loss. 

(2) Provide products and an ever 
ncreasing supply of goods or services 

as improve the living base. 

(5) Provide a surplus to cover emer- 
gencies and casualties. 

Eve business, in fact each individ- 
lal, neds some surplus. Most busi- 
lesses and individuals have a surplus 
n son + form or other. 
In t'« telephone business, the present 
ates estrict the accumulation of any 
easor .ble surplus after the cost of 
giving service and payment for the use 
f mo: -y is considered. 

The ontinuing demand for telephone 
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ADHESION TESTS SHOW 
THE CONDUCTOR BREAKS 
BEFORE LOWELL 
INSULATION SLIPS 


The greatest strain on drop wire takes place at 
the “P Clamp” where the wire is attached to pole 
or house. The weight of ice and the whipping 
action of the wind develop extra strain at this 
point so that the best possible bond is essential, 
between the insulation and the conductor wire, 
to insure dependable service and long life. 


To develop the strongest possible adhesion, all 
Lowell wires are brass flashed and special form- 
ulas have been evolved for insulation com- 
pounds. Lowell jacket compounds also have 
excellent resistance to abrasion and the ability 
to withstand the action of the elements under 
varying atmospheric conditions. 


As a constant check, tensile tests are made at 
the Lowell Laboratories where the conductors are 
stretched to their breaking point before any slip- 
page of the insulation or jackets takes place. 
These rigid laboratory tests are your assurance 
that Lowell Drop Wires will stand up under the 
most severe conditions and give dependable 
service without breakdown at this most critical 
point where the grip of the “P Clamp” must sup- 
port the entire weight of the span. Year marker 
threads and manufacturer's identification permit 
user to keep accurate records of performance 
and long life in service. 


“<fine wires only” 








No.2 in a series of test resaits 


on LOWELL TELEPHONE DROP WIRE. 


“P Clamp”’ adhesion test. 


Lowell Drop Wires are con- 
tinually tested for adhesion 
of the insulation to the con- 
ductor. The conductor must 
break before the adhesion 
bond between the insulation 
and conductor is severed. 


Write for 
Lowell Insulated 
Wire Catalog 

























LASHING WIRE 
CLAMP 


Fargo's "B-3" takes any size lashing 
wire and any size messenger up to 
25M ('/2"'). Made of malleable iron 
with Tin-Zinc alloy plating. Uses the 
“one-piece’, ‘'vise-type’ design for 
ease of installation and low wrench 
torque with high compression. A "V" 
groove centers the messenger in the 
clamp ... a shoulder on the stain- 
less steel pressure bar positions the 
lashing wire. 





FARGO ‘5000’ CONNECTORS 


Fargo ''vise-type', ‘one-piece’ con- 
nectors are an ideal, easy to use 
unit for bridging connections. Avail- 
able in sizes from No. 8 to 1,000 
MCM. 


Manufactured by 
FARGO MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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service is expressed quite forcibly by 
the unfilled demand for both initial and 
better service which exists generally. 


The only way this demand can be 
met is by expansion, which means in- 
vesting more capital in the business. 


As stated before, little of this is 
being produced within the business be- 
cause the present rates do not produce 
a surplus. 


Where does it come from? It can 
only come from the surplus generated 
by the earnings in other businesses. 

This is especially significant when 
one considers the fact that these other 
endeavors are also producing the sur- 
plus for their own expansion, which we 
know is relative to and comparable 
with, at least in degree, the telephone 
industry. 


Thus, one can only conclude that the 
present rates are inadequate to pro- 
duce a fair return when measured by 
relation to what is produced by other 
businesses. 

The remedy appears to lie in the 
basing of service and depreciation rates 
upon a fair rate base. 

Certainly original cost less deprecia- 
tion does not seem fair and an adjust- 
ment of original cost to fair value ap- 
pears equitable and necessary. 


Illinois Bell Kit Develops 
Better Use of Telephone 


A kit of telephone equipment named 
“telezonia” has been helping develop 
better telephone habits and _ skills 
among children in the third through 
the sixth grades of Chicago schools for 
the last five years, it was reported on 
Nov. 17. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Co., in 
cooperation with the board of educa- 
tion, has developed the program in 720 
elementary schools, reaching about 
50,000 pupils in Chicago last year. The 
package consists of a compact kit. It 
can be easily set up in a classroom 
within minutes. 

Included are a short feature film in 
color on how to use a telephone, two 
practice telephones of the standard 
type, booklets for children’s use, and a 
teacher’s manual. 

Pupils are taught through classroom 
practice how to apply the principles 
they have-learned from the feature 
film. Conversations are carried on over 
the practice telephones. Pupils take 
turns in making and receiving calls, 
performing each step from looking up 
the number to waiting for a dial tone 
and saying good-by. 

Some of the classroom uses to which 
teachers have adapted the “telezonia” 
system include lessons in language and 


vocabulary, memorizing of the alph: bet 
through use of the directory, com): ila- 
tion of picture book projects about © ele- 
phones, and good citizenship by deton- 
strating needed cooperation on a party 
line, the report stated. 

Use of the program in classrooms 
also has led to some unusual resui!s— 
in one instance enabling a younyster 
to regain his “lost” voice. 

The eight-year-old pupil concerned 
had not spoken a word in classroom for 
two years, despite efforts of three 
teachers to lure him into oral partici- 
pation, an Illinois Bell official said. 

However, when the teacher was 
about to pass up this youngster during 
the telephone practice, the pupil sud- 
denly broke his long-standing silence 
and asked for his turn. He has since 
been permanently “cured,” the spokes- 
man added. 

In a country-wide setup, last year’s 
program covered 1,200 schools and 
more than 113,000 pupils. Also being 
introduced is an advanced program foi 
secondary school use. This course in- 
cludes lessons in business training. 


Newspaper Group Cites Ohio 
Company for Advertising 

The Elyria (O.) Telephone Co. has 
been cited by The Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association for its 
newspaper advertising. Proofs of the 
advertisements were displayed at the 
association’s national convention at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
summer. Selected advertisements are 
included in a sales and idea book whicl 
is furnished to all member newspapers 
in the United States and Canada. 


This is the second award for Th 
Elyria company within a year. Last 
fall the company received a_ plaqu 
from The Cleveland Advertising Clul 
for noteworthy achievement in advel 


tising. Anson F. Hardman, of Cleve 
land, who handles the company’s advel- 


tising, is a retired public relations 
official of the Bell System. Mr. Hard 
man directs advertising and public re- 
lations for a number of telephone com- 


panies in the Independent field. 


EK. W. Petersen Joins 
Northern Ohio Company 

E. W. Petersen has joined the gel 
eral office staff of Northern Ohio Tele 
phone Co., Bellevue, as an engineer. 

Mr. Petersen has been associated 
with the General Telephone (o. of 
Michigan for the past 10 years. He 
learned telephone line construct:on 4s 
a lineman and later became an ensinee! 
for that company. He attended schoo 
at Tri State College and serve! tW 
and one-half years in the Nav! Al 
Transport Command, Pacific W ‘g- 
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Virginia T&T Elects 
p. Cf. Swanson to Board 


Juison Large, president of Virginia 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., on Nov. 
14 announced that Duane T. Swanson 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the company, effective 





D. T. SWANSON 


nmediately. He will also continue as 


vice president and division manager 
f the company with headquarters in 


‘harlottesville, Va. 


Mr. Swanson is also a vice president 
and division manager of Central Tele- 
hone Co., an affiliated company, oper- 
ating in 11 towns in West Virginia, and 
North Caro- 
na. He is likewise president of South- 


21 cities and towns in 


n Telephone Co., an affiliate, which 
sin the process of constructing tele- 
the 


hone facilities in rural areas of 
Virginia. 

Mr. Swanson is a director and past 
esident of the Virginia Independent 


lelephone Association. 


legible Handwriting Costs 
Industry $70,000,000 a Year 
Mors dollars were 


st by American businessmen last year 
because of 


than 70 million 
illegible handwriting, ac- 
to Albert G. Frost, president 

the newly formed 
Found: 


rding 


Handwriting 


ion. 
Citin the Illinois Bell Telephone 
‘0, which he said had been losing 
0,000 a year “because girls couldn’t 


rite «all tickets plainly enough for 





me co:\1pany to charge them,” Mr. 
Frost ve three major reasons for the 
‘ecline n handwriting quality in recent 
/fars: -rowded schools and decreased 
attenti by teachers; decreased em- 
)hasis n handwriting in business; and 
‘creas qd attention given to the writ- 
‘Ng of personal letters (TELEPHONY, 
June 1° p. 40). 
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At 
Southeast 
Nebraska 
Telephone 

Company 


it’s C&D Batteries 
for EXTRA life 


New C&D Battery 
installation at Falls 
City, Nebraska. 
The Southeast 
Nebraska Tele- 
phone Company 
has a string of 
C&D PlastiCal 
(lead-calcium) 
cells here— 
capacity 540 A. H. 


Just installed—but with a long, long life ahead—are these 
C&D PlastiCal Batteries for The Southeast Nebraska 
Telephone Company. Their job: to provide dependable, 
round-the-clock service for the busy Falls City area, an 
important town in the great Cornhusker State. 

Like many telephone properties, Southeast Nebraska 
depends on C&D for reliability. The next time you order 
batteries, specify C&D. For with C&D you get: 
1. One-piece, permanently-sealed plastic 

case. Entire unit is shock-resistant... 


lighter and more compact than glass 
or rubber. 


2. Elimination of sudden 
internal stresses. 


leaks due to 


3. Easier maintenance, because patented 
Post Seal eliminates acid creepage. 


4. Lower shipping costs. Light plastic case 
reduces total in-place cost. 








For C&D Batteries—consult your Equipment Supplier. 


For details and specifications — write for 
Bulletins T-527 and T-528. 


BATTERIES, INC. 
of Conshohocken, Pr. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Batteries since 1906 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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~ be on the ALERT 


Nice Z when it is so easy to install 


5/GNWAL 


Telephone Ringing 
RELAY SETS and accessory 


Equipment 














Immediately Available FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
WY) These Relay sets have already been installed 
Cy in many leading communities for operation of Civilian 
Defense Alarms. 
The SIGNAL Relay Set can be installed quickly and 
easily. It is designed to operate on standard telephone 
ringing current of 15 milliamperes at 90 volts, 20 cycles 
The Telephone Ringing Relay Set has been 
proved in service and is of the same high quality 
which characterizes all relays, devices, and control systems 
built by the Signal Engineering and Mfg. Co. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities, 


Write for Catalog TR-4 


RELAYS 
SIGNAL 


ENGINEERING & MFG. CO 


BRANCH, NEW JER 


icxP ORTER TOOLS | 


for SERVICE and SAFETY!... 


fo METAL CUTTING | porter COHARDITE 
Wy TOOLS (@ | INSULATED TOOLS 


wt & 
ey A tool for every tele- Se 4 
’ phone cutting job — 
bolts, rods, wire, wire 
rope, cable, hard and 
soft chain. 

























These famous tools serve two 
ways — for faster work — and 
safer work! Tough, durable in- 
sulation practically eliminates 
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accidents. Wire Cutters factory- Pe) 
— & 20,000 volts. Ask for Abs 
orter COHARDITE Tools — or ae 
LINKFIX CHAIN write us for full information. - js 
REPAIR TOOLS x id 
A - 
i 4 > 
@ Tire Chain Link Repair Tools a S 2 
; — for all cars and trucks. AO as > : z i re) | 
Sea > | 
A aol z\ 2 s 
a3 \ R > Ff 
~ >i 2) 2 4 m i 
bd ° re) fe) 
c wn 2 < < 
4 Sh £& FI 
PRUNING <> m o zZ % 
ze <= 2 2) 7) 
TOOLS am SM 2 & 
Telephone men prefer Por- <> ay 
ter Tree Trimmers, made in so uw 


four different head types 

with solid or sectional : 

poles, plus fast cutting § 

pole saws. Try PORTER'S 

eee powerful FORESTER LOP- 

y/ PING SHEARS, with ca- 
pacities up to 2" green 

ay wood, for line clearing 

and brush cutting. 


Ask about HYDRAULIC CABLE CUTTERS 
ond HYDRAULIC BUS BAR BENDER 


; + Available at your supply house or 
/ F | KP write direct for Catalog and Prices. 
H. K. PORTER, INC. @ Somerville 43, Mass. 
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|More Common Ownership in 


_U.S. Than Under Communism 


“Communism, according to Marx and 
| other prophets and philosophers of the 
| total state, is a system of goverrment 
| whereby the workers own the tools of 

enterprise and industry, and share 
| equally in all that is produced. In ac. 
| tuality, of course, the worker under 
| communism becomes a tool, at the 
mercy of the men in power, and his 
| share of production usually amounts to 
a bare subsistence. 


“In this country, on the other hand, 
and within another generation, workers 
will approach ownership of the tools of 
industry—if employe stock purchase 
plans are widely continued. 


“That striking observation was made 
by the head of a major oil company, in 
an article appearing in a magazine 
published by the New York Stock Ex- 
change. His company has long had 
stock purchase plans, to which it makes 
large contributions. He said: ‘We are 
firmly convinced that encouraging em- 
ployes to save—and to share in ow 
progress by becoming stockholders— 
has benefited both the company and 
the employes. We also believe that 
widespread adoption of such plans 
would help provide economic educatior 
for millions of corporate employes, t 
the benefit of all concerned.’ 





“That phrase ‘economic educatio1 
graphically points up the big thing. A 
recent survey showed that 77 per ce! 
of the adult population could not co 
rectly define a common stock. Here is 
an educational deficiency that reall) 
cries out for correction—fov commo! iy 
stocks, along with other securities a! 
obligations, are one primary means 
whereby industry gets the money that 





builds plants, develops new and bette es 
products, creates jobs and purchasing ‘i 
power—whereby, in short, it maintams§ 
and improves the living and working unc 
standards of America. And the owners Wher 
of stocks are partners in American el§ Wave 
terprise.”—-INDUSTRIAL News ReEVIEN ith 
C] 
TOW 
Leadership of the Individual} \)\, 
“As our demands for energy continue® on t 
to increase, we must assure the wiseS'§ choy 
use of our exhaustible supplies of £085" oryc4 
fuels such as oil, gas, and coal. Hyd 
electric developments should assu! Su 
their proper réles . . . Before too long tals 
atomic energy may be expected to C0 struc 
tribute to our supply. The primary TO'9 saw 
in the development of the nation’s ™ 
sources has always been assumed by 
private individuals rather than y 8° 
ernment. That has been the isto! 
American way.” —Dovueias “Ick. MPRC 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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Whiskers on tin-plated steel, enlarged 6 times. Immense yield strength 
of metals in whisker form was discovered by Bell scientists. 


The clue of the metal whiskers 



























il 
“8'] The habit of close observation at an important metallurgical theory. 
#6 Bell Laboratories often turns “tre- The scientists studied the whiskers, 
it mencous trifles into important scien- grew larger ones, and showed that the 
ing “ac progress. Such a case occurred crystals had enormously high vield 
ers§ When unexplained short circuits in strength as predicted bv the theor. 
el-§ wave filters seemed to be associated for perfect crvetals—a streneth far 
EM ith a zinc-plated mounting bracket. sreater than for the same metal in 
Close scrutiny disclosed a whiskery any other known form. This clue has 

gowth on the zinc plating. Similat opened new frontiers in the study of 
all Whiskers of tin were found growing what makes metals strong or weak, 
muvee on tin-plated equipment. Studies and has excited metallurgists all over 
sé'8 Showed the whiskers to be tiny single the world. 
i tysta!s of metal. Thus, another new advance has 
WI Suspecting that these unusual crys- come out of the Bell ‘Telephone Lab- : sue 
ong. tals night be of essentially perfect oratories practice of scrutinizing ee ee os ae ph gegen Sever? 
con§ sttuct:ire, alert Laboratories scientists everything that can play a part in as (eS a ee 
os opportunity at last to test better telephone service. 
oe BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
KAY, 


YG TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR AMERICA PROVIDES CAREERS FOR CREATIVE MEN IN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL FIELDS 
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The Standard of the 
Telephone Industry 


QUOI 


DIALING PENCIL 












Developed 
Exclusively 





ELL TELEPHONE Laboratories 
has developed an ambidextrous 
machine that can automatically 
wire complex electrical apparatus. 
The experimental machine, called the 
“M-4,” was developed by the labora- 
tories to study apparatus and equip- 
ment designs best suited for automa- 
tion. It can neither see nor hear, but 
it can “feel” and thus follow instruc- 
tions with great accuracy. Instructions 



















@ QUIET DIALING... 


! Stainless steel dialing-ball 
segmented to eliminate 

; Metallic tone. 

@ CAN’T SCRATCH... 

! Dialing-ball revolves freely 

! . won’t deface dial or 

| finger-wheel. 

© STURDY... 

! Nickel-silver base of dial- 
ing tool permanently 
mounted upon bakelite 
barrel of pencil. 

@ DEPENDABLE WRITING 
! Lead held firmly in writing 
; tip... no side-slap ... 
} no back-lash. 

@ BIG LEAD CAPACITY 

' Leads feed consecutively, 
| one after another... 
reloading frequency mini- 


mized. Ender 
@ CHOICE OF LEADS... ] 

Dur-O-Lites are provided 

with mechanisms for either No. 113 


standard diameter (.046’’) 
leads or. extra thin (.036”) 


leads. No. 108 


Write for 
samples and 
quotations on 
Company let- 
terhead. Please 
indicate styles 
and probable 
quantities re- 
quired. 


Other styles for the indus- 
try: Traffic Pencil No. 108 
= B.S.S. No. 8-B) for 
manual boards; Clerical 
Pencil No. 113 (= B.S.S. 
No. 13-B); Double-Enders, 
with choice of 2 colors of 
lead in either end; Leads 
all grades and colors. 


OURO MITE 


PENCIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Fine Mechanical Pencils 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. « TEL. FILMORE 4-7600 
(On the edge of Chicago) 
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are fed to the machine from a punched 
| tape. A series of relays, acting as the 
|machine’s “brain,” translate this infor- 
|mation into electrical signals. The 
| Signals then control the cams and gears 
|of the machine. 

The M-4, designed by R. F. Mallina, 
| uses a process for making solderless 
| wrapped connections, also started at 
| Bell Laboratories. This process, applied 
‘by hand controlled tools, is now used 
\for important production work by the 
| Western Electric Co. 
| Connections are made by automati- 
| cally wrapping six turns of solid-con- 
|ductor wire around a rectangular ter- 





Bell’s Ambidextrous Machine 


Wires Electrical Apparatus 


The experimental “M-4” follows with great accuracy instructions fed to it 
a punched tape. A series of relays in the background acts as a “braiv 
translates this information into electrical signals which control the can 
gears of the machine. The M-4 uses a process for making solderless w' 
connections by which it wraps solid-conductor wire around rectangular te! 


minal. The high wrapping te:sion 
provides an airtight, corrosion-resistant 
contact between the wire and terminal 
at numerous points. 


Bell Laboratories tests indicate that 
the solderless wrapped connection could 
be expected to provide a satisfactory 
connection for at least the life of 
associated apparatus. 


Solderless wrapping eliminates the 
danger of burns from hot soldering 
irons. It does away with disagreeable 
solder fumes and the chance of short- 
circuits from solder splashes or wire 
clippings. 

The experimental machine uses two 
rotating spindles. The wire is fed di- 
rectly from a large spool. One spindle 
pulls the wire, in an inverted L-shaped 
movement, to a connecting terminal. 
At the same time the wire is cut to 
the correct length at the second spindle. 


The spindles remove a bit of insula- 
tion from each end of the wire as they 
whip the bare wire ends around the 
terminals. This produces a _ pressure 
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my GORMAN-RUPP PUMPS 


= Designed for Telephone Companies 
RQUIET — STURDY — EFFICIENT 


Especially for quiet zones — ideal for res- 
idential areas. Equipped with quiet acces- 
sories, including muffler and hand throttle. 


ASK FOR TELEPHONE PUMP BULLETIN 








THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY °° MANSFIELD, CHIO 


Use Your Suttle Catalog 


Leading Brands of Telephone 
Supplies, Tools, and Accessories 


Specialized Printing for 
Exclusive Telephone Use 


Specialty Distributors of 
TFA (Danish) Switchboard Plugs 


C UJ : c Van-Webb Hydraulic Pole Jacks 
Manufacturers of 
Suttle Ready Wire Reels 


For Quality Products Dillon Bisector —Loud-Ringing Bells 
3-Way Switching Keys 


and Prompt Delivery WRITE FOR CATALOG IF YOU DON'T HAVE IT 


Specialized Service for the Suttle Equipment Co. 


Small and Medium-Sized 
I 'ndependent Telephone Co. Phone 782-783 Lawrenceville, Illinois 


DECEMBER 3, 1955 















“Yankee” Ratchet Braces and Bit Ex- 
tensions are old telephone company 
friends. Maintenance and installation 
men know from years of using them 
the sturdy stuff they’re made of, the 
fine way they’re made and how much 
these tools ease up a job. 

The No. 2101 Brace was made with an 
installer time ticket in mind. It has 
the famous “Yankee” Ratchet that’s 
easy, positive and quiet. The shifter 
will not move when you're drilling. 
Whether your bits have round, square 
or taper shanks, the quick-centering, 
ball-bearing chuck holds them accu- 
rately, firmly ... up to 2” diameter. 


Write for free “Yankee” Tool Book 


Telephone 


men know 


B"YAN 


RATCHET BRACES and BIT EXTENSIONS 


KEE 


You bore true and fast because the 
patented sweep handle cancels out ex- 
cessive play or binding. Practically 
unbreakable hard rubber handles. 


The No. 2150 Bit Extension holds 


square shanks firmly in an inner socket. 
Chuck is constructed to accommodate 
all types of square shanks securely and 
without jamming. Taper end of shank 
is accurately machined. Bit cannot 
loosen while ontenaon is in use. Made 
’ bit or larger. 


to follow !14 














NORTH BROS. MFG. 
Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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YANKEE TOC ’S 


THE TOOL BOX 
NOW PART OF ° 


F THE WORLD 
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TWO TOP QUALITY 


“ttf 


Sf 


eo ee 
st UTE. 


Mts. U8. Par. ons. mane 12 Oo 


PURE FLAX 
ELECTRIC CABLE 
LACING CORD 


PROOFED TO MEET SPEC we 


ELECTRIC LACING TWINES 


FROM THE SAME SUPPLIER 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


418 Grand Street, Paterson 1, N. J. 


Boston 10 «+ 
Baltimore 3. + 


Chicago 10 «+ 
Philadelphia 6 + 


San Francisco 5 
Gloucester 


of about 15,000 pounds per square 
inch at each contacting area. 


Following their punched tape instruc. 
tions, the spindles then pick up the 
supply wire from the spool and move 


to the next electrical connection where 
the process is repeated. Machine wir. 
ing eliminates the need for preparing, 
storing and handling many short pieces 
of wire. 

The M-4 can be used in conjunction 
with plastic panels, all alike, on which 
are mounted different groups of elee- 


trical parts such as electron tubes, or 
transistors, resistors, and capacitors, 
The terminals of the parts protrude 
through holes in the panels spaced 
at regular (modular) intervals. 


It can be visualized that when suit- 
able apparatus and equipment designs 
are ready for manufacture, several ma- 
chines, developed along the lines of the 
M-4 might be used at once, all receiving 


instructions from a common “brain.” 
The machine is a distant cousin of 
textile industry machines which handk 
and interconnect thousands of threads 


more delicate than wire. 


Human Development 
“We realize that the development of 


products, the creation of new facilities, 


sales vehicle 
sufficient. 


and the expansion of the 
are not 
pansion 
match 


in themselves 
of 


our 


human 
physical growth if we are 
to reach our goals.” GWILYM A 
PRICE, president, 
trie Corp. 


our 


Westinghouse 





Who Pays Taxes 
In 1954, 29,433,000 Americans 


with incomes under $5,000 paid 


slightly under 5 billion dollars in 
federal income taxes; 17.3 mil- 
lion Americans with incomes be- 


tween $5,000 and $10,000 paid 
11.3 billion dollars in taxes. 


The 3.2 


between 


million with incomes 
$10,000 and $25,000 
paid 6.2 billion dollars in taxes. 


The 420,000 with incomes be- 
tween $25,000 and $50,000 paid 
taxes of 3.4 billion dollars and 
the 110,000 having incomes over 
$50,000 yearly paid 4 billion dol- 
lars in taxes. 

Last year out of the profits of 
earnings of American corpora 
the government received 
while 


tions, 
17.2 billion dollars in taxes, 
the stockholders received 9.9 bil- 
lion dollars in dividends. 
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“Of course, nobody ever bats the con- 
versational ball back and forth in this 
way in such a long series of letters and 
memos, so often the result is that the 
two people never come to a real meet- 
ing of the minds. Sometimes this is 
only mildly irritating. At others it can 
be quite frustrating. 


is amazing to observe how 








Acorn wire has meant quality since 1914. 
Neoprene jacketed for drop, distributing and 
bridle wire. Acorn plastic insulation for inside, 
jumper and cross connecting wire. Specify Acorn. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO., 


36 FREEMAN STREET, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Distributed by: 
NORTH ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 South Market Street, Galion, Ohio 


many matters that could be much more 
expeditiously handled by telephone are 
made the subject of letters and memo- 
randums. 


“If a company took the trouble to 
analyze the cost of written communi- 
cation as compared with long distance 
telephoning it would be surprised at 
how much of its executive payroll out- 
lay is for a 
procedure that 
economically 
phone. 


outmoded 
much more 
by the tele- 


cumbersome, 
could be 
supplanted 


“A $20,000-a-year executive is paid 
at roughly the rate of $12.50 an hour 











- Tl 
ie Dollars and Cents of Why 
t. 
‘IIt Pays to Telephone 
re 
i N an editorial, “Don’t Write—Tele- 
g; phone,” the National Underwriter 
eS publication presented some sound 
ipllars-and-cents reasons why Business 
ynfhas much to gain in time and money 
chi from the expeditious handling of let- 
¢-[ ters and memorandums by telephone. 
or§ Says that journal: 
8.1 “At the risk of sounding like an “Yet it 
def, T. & T. publicity man we suggest a 
ed solution for harassed insurance ex- 
eutives that they vow to write fewer 
it emorandums and letters in the fu- 
ns jure and instead make more use of 
q- 4 that time- and money-saving inven- 
he§ tion the long distance telephone. 
ngf “Moreover, as a means of getting 
n.’Fmore value out of the time of scarce 
offand hard-to-get executives, we believe 
dlef top management would do well to fos- 
ids such a move and even insist on ex- 
itives using the telephone instead of 
the written word wherever feasible. 
“Of course, letters and memorandums 
uve all right for strictly routine com- 
offmunications. Most of these can be 
ies, | Written by a secretary, anyway, and do 
icleg tot warrant the expense of a long dis- 
Ex-ffance call. 
lusi® “But for handling a situation that is 
aleBin the least complex, or that calls for 
Af the exercise of diplomacy by the writer, 
‘le for any other reason demanding 
special care in the writing so it will be 
accorded the desired reception and 
__filcit the response or action that the 
B\riter wants—well, anyone who has 
tried to deal with such a situation by 
ail knows all too well the struggle 
is Phat is involved in producing the 
id Bwanted result. 
in és 
1. How much simpler it would be, how 
_ puch costly executive time would be 
. saved, and how much less conducive to 
Micers and high blood pressure it would 
me just to pick up the telephone and 
es nat a few minutes. 
0 | “The ller is svar P oe 
— er is spared all the monkey- 
| Pusiness of framing a carefully worded 
. “ler or memo. The man at the other 
Fd of che line is spared having to 
i" rade th ough a communication that 
er Probably recites a great deal that he is 
ol- ead) miliar with, yet lacks certain 
Beforma m that he would like to have 
of | Norde: to frame a reply or decide on 
ra- at ac’ on to take. 
a “In a ve-minute telephone call there 
ca. wt -_ vapor Irn 
nile «i i dozen or more questions, 
ateme and responses, the equiva- 
tt of vriting a dozen letters back 
nd fo) 
nO 
JONWPECEM ER 3, 1955 
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1. BASHLIN Quality 
Tool Buckets . 


ee 


(Built to Last 
Longer) The orig- 
inal Fibre Top 
Buckets 


2. Good, Tough Buck- 
skin Work Gloves 


3. BASHLIN Quality 
Boots and Foot- 
wear 


— 


4. BASHLIN Quality 
One Piece Steel 
and Adjustable 

| Aluminum Climb- 

ers with Replace- 
able Gaffs 










5. BASHLIN Body Belts with 
additional Nylon Safety 
Feature 


. 


. BASHLIN Leather and Nylon Safety Straps 


o 


Distributors in Strategic Areas in U.S.A. 


Export: Copperweld Steel International Co. 
In Canapa: Bell Electricord & Safety, Ltd., 
Toronto 





Ask for... 
CATALOG NO. 55 


W.M. BASHLIN CO. 


GROVE CITY, PA. 
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for the seven-hour day his pay is 
based on. The $10,000-a-year subordi- 
nate to whom he is writing gets paid 
at the rate of $6.25 an hour. 

“The $12.50-per-hour man _ would 
have to speak faster than a tobacco 
auctioneer to dictate rapidly enough to 
make memo-writing cheaper than tele- 
phoning. 

“Even for the man who is paid $6.25 
an hour the same could doubtless be 
said. But in the typical situation, each 
of these men will probably do his dic- 
tating in a fairly deliberate manner, 
with pauses for cogitation, with false 
starts and many corrections. 

“If the communication is lengthy, it 
takes more time for the recipient to 
read and understand it; if it is con- 
densed, it takes much more time to 
write and runs the risk of being mis- 
understood. At best, it is extremely 
difficult to convey shades of meaning 
in writing but to 
conversation. 


very easy do so in 

“There is of course much more to the 
use of the telephone as against writing. 
The main thing, from the employer’s 
point of view, is that entirely aside 
from any monetary saving, the tele- 
phone permits busy executives to keep 
current with their much 
readily and to accomplish more. 

“FH 
work after hours, or at home evenings 
and weekends 


work more 


means that the man who has to 


needs to do less of this 
frustrating after-hours work. He will 
thus be a better employe in the time 
for which he is being paid, with less 


chance of breaking down under ab- 
normal strain—all to the obvious ad- 
vantage of the man himself and the 


company he works for. 

“For anyone who still has a doubt of 
the superiority of the telephone as a 
time-saver for 
routine 


and 
munications 


money-saver com- 
the level, 
Measure the time it 


takes to frame such a communication, 


above 
we suggest this: 


to read it over before sending it out; 
estimate how long it takes the recipi- 
ent to read and understand the 
tents and to frame a reply and check 
how long it takes you to read his an- 
swer. 


con- 


“Then estimate the cost in salaries, 
and even the secretarial 
time involved, the saving in money will 
be obvious that you’ll feel 
wasting your company’s money every 
time you handle such a matter by cor- 
respondence rather than by telephone. 
And the amount of time you will save 
for other pressing tasks will amaze and 
gratify you.” 


neglecting 


so you’re 


Local Initiative Encouraged 


“We are firmly convinced that where 
a nonfederal proposa] can provide re- 


sults which, in terms of comprehe: sive 
development, are reasonably con: par- 
able with those anticipated from a fed- 
eral project, the people of the region 
should be encouraged to utilize, in. very 


proper way, the available capacities of 
public or private organizations for do- 
ing the job on a nonfederal basis unde) 
conditions fully protecting the public 


interests.” — DOUGLAS McKay, Seere- 
tary of the Interior. 
Index Provides Information 
On Fire, Accident Control 
A fire and accident control informa- 
tion service, the first of its kind in the 
field of information as re- 
cently been announced by Loss Control 
Associates, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


services, h 


After eight years of assembling, re- 
search and compiling, an “Index and 


Directory” of fire and accident control 


codes, standards, and_ references is 
being offered. 

The “Index and Directory” was de- 
veloped for the express purpose of 
providing a fast and reliable means 


of locating any information desired 01 
accident fire 
health and sanitation contained in na- 


prevention, control and 
tionally recognized codes and standards 
and reliable references. 

in fire 
administration, 


Consequently, it may be used 


and accident control 
management, supervision, planning and 
programming, design and engineering, 


education and training, examining ani 


testing, inspecting and _ investigating 
lecturing, research, library develop 
ment, etc., in almost any _ phast 
modern activity, occupation, or opera 
tion. 

The “Index and Directory” provides 
three separate and distinct services 


each serving an individual need. 
All information on fire and accidé 

control that could be procured by Loss 

Control 


viewed 


Associates was assembled, 
according to sul 
thus forme 


W1ll quicr!) 


and indexed 
ject matter. The “Index” 
is not a text. Instead, it 
provide its user with exact directions 
to find 
information concerning any 


as where he may complet 
phase 01 
fire and accident control on practical} 
any subject in which he is intereste¢ 
The second part of the service (0 
stitutes a valuable “Guide” to the man) 
phases of fire and 
Each of the subjects contained in 
Index is further broken 
sub-topics which call to mind the val® 


ous 


accident contr 


int 


do vn 


considerations on tt 


subject as well as the preventive 2 


necessary 
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tions necessary. The subjects and the 
sub-topics are each extensiveiy ¢l* 
referenced for the users’ informal 
and convenience. 

Also. included in the serv ce }§ 4 
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Type te R”’ 


Acco Wright PULL-A-WAY 


Quality 











double strand 3000-Ib. pull 


Se 
v) Ce 2 Saat - 


14-foot single strand 1500-Ib. pull 








Weigh less than 9 pounds 


Sturdy - Light - Safe - Economical 


Here are some of the fine features of WRIGHT Type ‘‘R” Pull-A-Way: 
Drop forged ductile aluminum alloy frame e Wire hoist 
cable of maximum strength and flexibility e 8” minimum 
handle movement—for close hook-ups e 2” drum hub for 
cable e No oiling needed e Drop forged steel hooks e Re- 
movable, reversible ‘‘Safety Handle’? that bends before 
any part of hoist is overloaded e Automatic load lowering, 
with positive control for safety e No slipping brakes e 
Low first cost e Simple, rugged repair parts easy to install 
..factory service never required. 

Write our York, Pa., Office for Bulletin DH-163A for full story 


AECO Wright Hoist Division 
i AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


Iw York, Pa., — 
Phila 








for 
Better 





Values 


ago, Den Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
iphia, = ea Sa n Franci isco, Bridgeport, Conn, 








KELLOGG REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


{0 Meet KELLOGG’S Superior Performance Standards 


the! 
*yOs° 


AVAILABLE NOW 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


KELLOGG REBUILT TELEPHONES 


® 925 Masterphones, any frequency with or without dials 
(write for quantity prices.) 

® 5800 Series Magneto Wall Telephones, Page 124 Cata- 
log #11 

® 4800 Series Magneto Wall Telephones, Page 124 Cata- 

log #11 

F817 and 9817 Series Telephone and any frequency 

with or without dial, Page 122 Catalog #11 


® Desk Set Boxes, Common Battery and Magneto, pages 
5 & 6 Catalog #11 


27C Hand Sets with new cords 

15 and 53 generators 

72-HA, 73-HB, 74-HC, 79 and 84 Ringers 
Condensers, any type 

juction Coils, any type 


eeeee#eee#e# 
~ 


4'A Receivers with new cords 


Kewoce_;. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO: 
ELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 





tio! 


A ision of International Telephone & Telegraph Corporation 


REBUILDING AND REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
ISI1 Cypress Street—Kansas City 27, Missouri 


is ! 
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Ofod In tht 
MONEY-SAVING 


BRACKET 


Especially adapted for carrier 
circuit construction 


CASE ALUMINUM TRANSPOSITION 
POINT BRACKETS 
Weighs about 4 lbs., complete with insulators. 
Save on maintenance; send for booklet fully de- 
scribing the Case Aluminum transposition bracket. 


Insulators come equipped with rubber bushings 
which maintain line circuit operation in event of 
breakage. 











Wire 
Catalog No. Type Spacing Wot. Per C. 
SE-1648 R.H. 8" 220 
SE-1780 L.H. 8" 220 
SE-1650 R.H. 6" 200 
#1088 Glass Insulator 48 
(with bushing) 
RC-1 Rubber Insulator 35 
*The above brackets and insulators should be ordered 


separately. 
Sold By Leading Distributors In The United States 


Also Available 


CASE ALUMINUM TRANSPOSITION SPAN 
BRACKETS 


TRANSANDEAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 214, ORANGE, N. J. 


Consulting Engineers and Constructors 
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complete “Directory” of publications 
which are referenced in the “Index 
and Guide.” The “Directory” shows the 
price and procurement address of es- 
sentially all of these publications. 


A “Supplemental Service” developed 
for the purpose of keeping the ‘Index 
and Directory” up-to-date will be issued 
each six months. 





The service is endorsed by nationally 
known fire and accident control engi- 









Improve 


, | neers, directors and officials. It is 
Service | believed that the service will constitute 
b , a further step toward the control of 
Dy using | loss from fire and accidents. 
+ | 

OWE O* IS Michigan Company Pays Debt 

For Dial Service in a Year 
on ALL your Customers of the Alger (Mich.) As- 
sociated Telephone Co., the stock- 
telephones holders, directors, and a few guests 


were present at a dinner in the Alger 
town hall on Nov. 3, to celebrate the 
| first complete year of operation under 
the new automatic telephone system. 
The number of telephones in service 
during the past year has _ increased 
| from 43 to 71 or 65.1 per cent; the 
| number of shareholders from 69 to 108 
| or 56.5 per cent; and the number of 
shares of ($10 par) common stock 
issued from 1,080 to 1,457, an increase 
of approximately 35 per cent. 


ogee) 
—_ 


- 10-tons 
capacity 





When dial service was inaugurated 
| last Nov. 4, the company owed Inde- 
pendent manufacturers and suppliers 
approximately $3,500. Just one year 
later, the company is completely out 
of debt, which it accomplished largely 
| through the sale of additional stock. 
| Recently the company placed an order 
| for additional central office equipment 
| which will increase the line capacity of 
| the central office from 20 to 30 lines, 
| or sufficient to service approximately 
| 100 more potential rural line sub- 
scribers and to serve existing cus- 
tomers with a higher grade of service. 


Here’s Safer, © 
Easier 
Reel Handling 
NEW 
SIMPLEX 
REEL JACK 


with 


0) 


Lightweight 
Aluminum 
Housing 


@Here’s the reel jack that is strong and 
stable without hard-to-handle extra weight. 
An aluminum alloy housing reduces overall 
weight by 21 pounds, yet maintains full 10- 
ton capacity. ‘'T’ shaped laminated oak base 
gives solid, safe foundation. Single acting 
mechanism provides easier operation. Han- 
dies reels to 84” dia.; weighs 83 Ibs. Fur- 
nished with 5’ lever bar. 

Write for full data on Reel Jack No. A-1029 
and other Simplex Utility Jacks. 

Pole Pulling and Straightening Jacks—Save 
time, cut work crews necessary to pull, 
straighten or move poles. No. A-1538 has 
aluminum housing, 15-tons capacity, weighs 


| Obituaries 


PAUL LASHMET, 51, for 25 years as- 
| sociated with the Gary Group domestic 
operating companies in various ac- 
counting capacities died suddenly on 
Nov. 20 in Cookeville, Tenn., 
there on a business trip. 


had handled staff accounting work in 
connection with rate proceedings and 
toll compensation studies for the Gary 
| Group domestic operating companies. 
He had been located in the Chicago 
office of the Gary Group for the past 
five years and prior to that had been 
located in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Prior to his advancement to the 
staff position he held at the time of 


Al Jack — No. 310A lifts, pulls, 
pushes at any angle. Four lift points, 15-tons 
capacity. 

woe.me § caecest 
MECHANICAL AND 


mPGRS OF INOUSTRIAL 
MYDRAULIC JACKS 


SIMPLEX 
vars SACKS coco 


TEMPLETON, KENLY & COMPANY 
2557 Gardner Road, Broadview, Illinois 
96 



















while | 


For the past 15 years Mr. Lashmet | 





his death, he had been auditor of Illj- 


nois Telephone Co. in Jacksonvill:, II], a, 
Mr. Lashmet was also a member c*!' the Guster 
Sub-committee on Separations o' the J... 
Toll Compensation and _ Settle:nents on 
Committee of the United States Inde- bere 
pendent Telephone Association. Judith 
Mr. Lashmet is survived by his wife aunt 
and two children, Paula and William. 
\lab 
Name 
ALVA B. CLARK, 65, a leading re-] At 1 
search expert in the telephone industry, J Mfissis 
died on Nov. 14 in New York City, fol- ] yciati 
lowing a stroke two weeks bef: Nov. 1 
Mr. Clark retired last February as a Jwere ! 
vice president of the Bell Telephone Jette, + 
Laboratories, after more than 43 years 


with the Bell System, and had since 
been directing a research project for ¢(. E. 
the U. S. Department of Defense. His 














home was in Washington, D. C. er Jr. 
During his career in the communica- }"" 0% 
tions field, Mr. Clark received 44 pat- Eclecti 
ents for telephone devices and played a Ala; 
major role in a number of develop- Miss. 
ments. R. M. | 
He led the planning and engineering | 
of the transcontinental coaxial cable} — 
and microwave radio-relay systems for }‘“¢¢S: 
telephone and television transmission. McDon 
He directed development and engineer- }"° P! 
ing of the nationwide dialing system, Bayou 
a 
Ala.; 
Vaughe 
s GNS ALONG THE LINES vie pr 
\ — lied Ga. an 
\ a . — ieee —_ Tenn. 
he | Pouth 
= —~ \ame 
at 
“Iarolin 
lation, 
al ait 4 and 
hamed : 
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@rapoO GALVANIZED 
GUY & MESSENGER STRAND | 


Positive strength and durability econo 
mies, combined with the superior quali- 
ties of steel, make @rapo Galvanized @ 
Steel Strand a rugged performer. The @ 
heavy, ductile, tightly-adherent galvan- : 
ized coating — applied by the famous 
Crapo Process — provides dependable 
protection for the steel, prolongs the 
expectant life of the strand. There is a 
size and grade of @rapo Galvanized 
Strand for every practical need 
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also the automatic message accounting 
system now used throughout the Bell 


Systen BEPin as Wiles tee 
: mF EE GE & gig ; 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Helen i . | ‘ 
Kerstetter Clark; a daughter, Mrs. [ = q 


A RE CTI 


Judith Clark Weaver of West Concord, 
Mass., and three grandsons. 


\labama-Mississippi Group 
Names Officers, Directors 

At the convention of the Alabama- 
Mississippi Independent Telephone As- 
geciation held in Birmingham, Ala., on 
Nov. 14 and 15, the following directors 
, |were named: W. J. Holladay of Fay- 
. Tete, Ala.; Ward H. Snook of Foley, 
. IAla.; H. W. Vaughan of Chickamauga, 
» 4Ga; D. L. Fail of Bay Springs, Miss.; 
.7¢. E. Kirk of Dothan, Ala.; M. G. 
« WWeaver of Collinsville, Ala.; J. A. Mil- 
Jr. of Fruitdale, Ala.; W. F. Cor- 
an of Atmore, Ala.; W. F. Thomas of 
,- PEclectic, Ala.; C. V. Lee of New Hope, 
Ala; Lon J. Darley of Olive Branch, 
Miss.; R. C. Corr of Oneonta, Ala., and 
R.M. Pirnie of Union Springs, Ala. 





clamp adhesion test 











| lhe directors elected the following 
je jificers: President, R. A. Bailey of 
leeds, Ala.; first vice president, Earl 





McDonald of Ackerman, Miss.; second 
y. {vice president, Ralston H. Robinson of 
a Bayou La Batre, Ala.; third vice presi- 
ent, DeForest M. Nolen of Ashland, 
Ala; secretary-treasurer, Lloyd G. 
Vaughan of Florala, Ala.; honorary 
vee presidents, J. L. Kirk of Moultrie, 
‘WGa, and E. C. Warner of Cookeville, 


enn, 








‘uth Carolina Independents 
\ane Directors, Officers 

At the convention of the South 
““qarolina Independent Telephone Asso- 
‘ation, meeting in Clemson, on Oct. 
“and 25, the following directors were 
mmed: H. W. Askins of Chesnee; 
‘al _ A sample of Alphaduct wire is inserted in a P clamp with 
12 inches of the wire projecting from the top of the clamp. 


P clamps are the most widely used method of attaching drop 
wire to buildings. Lest you may worry about a P clamp causing 
slipping of the insulation or jacket on Alphaduct Neoprene 
Jacketed Drop Wire — read about this Alphaduct service test. 
This test is made daily. 




















the 
is O 
ized 


| The bail of the clamp is then inserted in the upper jaws of a 
[NEW ORDERS tensile testing machine, and the end of the wire is stripped free 
| of jacket and insulation and inserted in the other end of the 
machine. 
D ' The jaws of the machine are then gradually separated until 
ND the conductor breaks. The conductor must break before there 
| | is ANY slipping of either the jacket or the insulation. 
no- | ae Don’t have any worries about a little old P clamp hurting 
ali- | * ALPHADUCT drop wire. Try Alphaduct. It’s dated by a color 
“m | | coded thread so you can see for yourself how long it lasts, 
et how much money it saves. 
ous | | 
able | 


WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY+ MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS * LEICH SALES CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS * PANKEY SUPPLY CO., CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


THE LINDSAY TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Fev 'the Povchune 
Sale and Financing of 
Independent 
Telephone Companies 


111 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
RAndolph 6-3688 


WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 














KEEP 
CUSTOMERS 


Porcelain Products in- 
sulated screw eyes are 


made to speed installa- © 

tion . . . provide your 

customers with continu- PROVIDE 
ous telephone service. CONTINUOUS 
They're put up... to SERVICE 
stay up. Hotdip galvan- 

ized hooks and screws, Wwitl 

plus high grade, glazed PORCELAIN 
dry-process electrical PRODUCTS 
porcelain are quality TELEPHONE 
features offered in both = INSULATORS 
split-ring or solid-ring 

insulated screw eyes. ° 


Write for complete in- B 
formation today! = 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Findlay, Okiio 
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| officers: 





C. B. Barksdale of Greenwood; F. S. 
Barnes Jr. of Rock Hill; Charles Bell 
of Chester; A. O. Bolen of Swansea; 
S. A. George of Lexington; S. S. 
Helmly of Moncks Corner; Gordon 
Saunders of Sumter; T. C. Thomasson 
of Lancaster; E. W. Hart of Heming- 
way; D. B. White of Myrtle Beach, and 
W. D. Wilkinson of Greenwood. 

The directors elected the following 
President, Mr. White; vice 
president, Mr. Barnes; secretary, R. S. 
Durant of Rock Hill, and treasurer, 
R. E. Seymour of Greenwood. 


Alabama Company Accorded 
Tribute by Local Paper 

In the community served by the 
Trussville (Ala.) Telephone Co., the 
local East End News recently devoted 
its front page to a tribute to the com- 
pany and its record of rehabilitation, 
conversion and growth since 1946. 

In August of that year, four Fields 
brothers purchased the Trussville com- 
pany which then served slightly over 
300 stations, and which was, the news- 





paper stated, “in very poor coniitio; 


due to the wartime shortage of map. 
power and materials.” Today the com. 
tele- 
phones and has nine toll line connee. 


pany serves well over 700 mode 


tions. It has greatly expanded its 





out- 
side plant, and has plans for a furthe 
100 per cent expansion. 

Telling the story of the early yeays 
—especially difficult due to stringent 
finances—the paper gave the brothers’ 
formula for success, which also was 
their collateral for a bank loan: Fait] 
in Trussville, and the strength to back 
up that faith with any amount of har 
work and sacrifice necessary. “Still to- 
day,” one of the brothers says, “fait} 
in our home town people is our great- 


est single asset. It’s not for sale 


any price.” 


Pa. Town’s Police Calis 


To Be Recorded 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsy 
vania on Nov. 22 was reported to be 


installing an ‘‘automatic policeman” 


Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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Actually, it is a recording device con- 
nected to the police telephone line in 
the police rooms. If a policeman isn’t 
present to answer the telephone, the 
ecorder takes the message. 

At the same time it turns on a light 


various of the and 
a policeman then will know a call is 


sections town 


being recorded. 


Previously, a local hotel had been re- 
eiving police calls. 


Underscores Shortage of 
The Technically-Trained 
direct and 


Warning that “unless 


rastic action” is taken to overcome 
the current shortage of scientific and 
technically trained personnel, “‘we shall 
19 years time be compelled to lock 
e doors of our empty university, gov- 
and industrial laboratories,” 


John Jay Hopkins, chairman and presi- 


nment 


ent of General Dynamics Corp., told 
, teachers’ conference in Oakland, Cal., 

Nov. 23 that the forces of American 
lueation and American industry must 


yerate if the United States is to 
survive this “education crisis of our 
tomic age.” 

“We are at the threshold of a new 


a of energy,” Mr. Hopkins said, “an 
aof atomic fission and radioactivity, 
f applied solar energy, of atomic fu- 

the 


the sur 


hydrogen-helium 
itself—of 
ation, of 


process of 
electronics, of auto- 
earth-shaking 
The old 


as literally been turned upside down. 


new devices 


their consequences. world 
Man has achieved a theoretical break- 


ugh of such major proportions that 


every fiber of his skill and ingenuity 
ill be strained merely to exploit a 
tion of what has ‘already been re- 
vealed.” 


“Industry everywhere is 
lor more 


clamoring 
trained personnel and is find- 





ng it well nigh impossible to meet 
's high-level manpower requirements. 
‘overnment leaders and educators have 
epeatedily warned that the Soviet 
Union outstripping us in the quan- 
uty and perhaps the quality of scien- 
te and technical personnel which are 
ftaduated annually from the Russian 
schools and universities.” 

“The continuance of this trend,” he 
‘eclare’, “can result only in disaster.” 
Ame: ica’s educational system, he 
sald, other aspects of our society, 
a sir nly not been prepared for the 
suddey massive theoretical break- 
‘troug!. into the atomic era. 

“Evi as engineers, scientists and 
usines men must widen their range of 
snow se to accept the challenge of 
Ne atc nie age, so must the teachers in 
Pulie schools broaden and vitalize 
thei; 


truction,” he continued. 
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“It is the duty,” he stressed, “of gov- 
ernment and industry and of our col- 
leges, universities and high schools to 
encourage the passion to understand 
among those gifted with it—and to pro- 
vide the climate, the atmosphere, the 
facilities and personnel that will nour- 
ish it and maintain it and permit it to 
be fruitful.” 

“A united effort by American edu- 
cators and industrialists to develop the 
scientists and technicians we must have 
is demanded by the world situation,” 
Hopkins concluded, “and in this educa- 
tional crisis of the atomic age, it is the 
duty of all American educators to rec- 
ognize their unique responsibility for 
national survival.” 


Eleetric Salesman 
rm «, 


Robert C. Lyday, Automatic Electric 
Sales Corp. representative in the Au- 


Automatic 


Transferred to 


gusta, Ga. territory, has been trans- 
ferred to the Rocky Mount, N. C. ter- 





R. C. 


LYDAY 


ritory, succeeding Earl C. Ewer who 
Mr. 


has not been announced. 


has resigned. Lyday’s successor 

Mr. Lyday, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, joined Automatic 
Electric in 1950. He served as an air 
force pilot in World War II, and was 
awarded the Purple Heart and five air 
medals. His father, Paul H. Lyday of 
Charlottesville, Va., is division plant 
for Virginia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


engineer 


Considerable Contribution 

“The men who create productivity, 
opportunity, employment, wealth, and 
wages for a community are public bene- 
factors and should be recognized as 
such.”—WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 
late publisher. 











In thousands of locations, B-N 
Booths have demonstrated 

their customer appeal and have 
substantially increased revenues. 
No detail of materials, design, 
installation, maintenance 

and economy has been too small 
to receive careful attention 

of our designers. 

Lightweight durability in a wide 
variety of attractive arrangements. 
Only 326 Ibs. shipping weight 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. 
3421 HOLLIS STREET * OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
For details, write or contact your Distributor 


€) prive 


NAIL 


..-only with 


DHD 


ANCHORS 


<= DIAMOND HAMMER DRIVE ANCHORS 


®TRADE MARK OF. 
DiIAMOND> 


DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC. 
Garwood, N. J. 











Locates Line Trouble Fast 


LINEMAN’S TEST SET.........Mode! ) 
CABLE TESTER........................... (Model L) 
LOCATOR-TESTER.............. (Model A) 

EXPLORING COIL AMPLIFIER 


(Model E) 


MIDGET DETECTO-METER 


(Model D-1) 


CTEWART BROTHER 


Division of Instrument Laboratories 


Chicago 10, Illinois 








C STRAND SHIFTER 


Here’s another versatile Dodge tele- 
phone tool. Used for raising and 
lowering strand-supporting cable at 
corner poles. (Where pull is away 
from corner pole.) Consists of a single 
aluminum roller mounted on a shaft 
with loops at each end for connecting 
bolts. Wt. 10 Ibs. 


PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 





100 
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Posen Appointed Cleveland 
Sales Manager by Reilly 


Announcement has been made re- 
cently by Peter C. Reilly, vice president 
of Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., of the 
appointment of George Posen to the 
position of district sales manager in 
the Cleveland area. 


Prior to this appointment, Mr. Posen 
was a Reilly salesman in the Cleveland 





GEORGE POSEN 


district for six years. A native of 


| Cleveland and educated at Ohio Uni- 
| versity, Mr. Posen served with the U. S. 
| Navy during World War II and the 


Korean conflict. 

In his new position, Mr. Posen will 
his headquarters at the Reilly 
office at 20106 Kinsman Road, War- 
rensviile branch. 


Coffing Hoist Appoints 


Customer Service Manager 


Coffing Hoist division of Duff-Norton 
recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Andrew M. Kelly as manager 
of a newly-created 
department. 


customer service 

Mr. Kelly, a graduate of Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology in Atlanta, will 
supervise all correspondence dealing 
with orders, deliveries and customer re- 
lations from Coffing’s Danville, IIl., 
plant. 

In addition, the customer service de- 
partment will work in liaison with pro- 
duction and engineering to expedite de- 
liveries. J. R. Coffing, vice president- 
sales for Coffing Hoist division, said 
“Mr. Kelly will study our sales trends 
with the objective of speeding deliv- 
eries by increasing our inventories in 
fast-moving hoists.” 

Mr. Kelly, a native of Savannah, Ga., 
as a Marine fighter pilot in 


World War II and the Korean 


con- 


A. M. KELLY 


flict. He is a major in the Marine Re- 
serve Corps. 


Stromberg-Carlson Makes Two 
Engineering Appointments 


James D. Confeld has been appointed 
senior toll ticketing engineer of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., a division of 
General Dynamics Corp., according to 
Harry M. Bruckart, chief 
engineer. 


telephone 


Appointment of Leslie A. Hodson as 


toll ticketing engineer to assist Mr. 
Confeld was announced at the same 
time. 


A native of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
an electrical engineering graduate of 
the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, at Houghton, Mich., Mr. 
Confeld has been with Stromberg- 
Carlson since 1944, when he joined the 
company as an XY circuit tester. He 
has been a leader in 
XY universal switch and toll ticketing 
systems, and holds several patent ap- 
plications covering various features of 
toll ticketing circuits. 


research on the 


According to the company, Mr. Con- 
feld is recognized as an authoritative 
lecturer and writer on telephone en- 
gineering subjects, and has talked fre- 
quently before utilities, electrical en- 
gineering, telephone operating and 
other technical groups throughout the 
United States. He has contributed a 
number of technical articles to journals 
in the telephony field. Mr. Confeld is 


active in the Audio Engineering 5 
ciety. 

Mr. Hodson, a native of England, 
joined Stromberg-Carlson in August 
1955, as a senior telephone engincer. He 
received his education in telecommunl 
cations in Leeds Technical lege, 
England, and entered the teleph ne ! 
dustry in January 1935, as an e)zineel 
in the British Post Office whic’ ope! 
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J. D. CONFELD 


ates all telephone service in Great 


© T britain. He became a traffic superin- 
tndent in the service in 1939, and 
. served in that capacity, in the manage- 


ment and engineering of manual, dial 
and central offices until 1948, when he 
oq | left to become chief operating engineer 
he gi the Automatic Telephone & Electric 
of 40, Liverpool, England. 

to§ During World War II Mr. Hodson 
ne @as commissioned in the Royal Corps 
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of Rock-bottom maintenance costs—the aim of every 
a on-the-ball plant executive—come when you buy the 
iv drop wire that stays up, year after year, storm after 
en : 
wd L. A. HODSON storm. 
en- 
and fof Signals, and was primarily con- 
the #erned with the engineering, construc- 
é ‘on and maintenance of long distance Ask your own Kellogg man for the whole story. He 
als @°)en Wire circuits, and with the oper- : . . : 
(Aladin a ondvcangy wath cst will be glad to furnish you an interesting box of 
So- Biadio ] ks | 
In 152 Mr. Hodson came to the | P 
ind, @‘nited States to accept the position of | DISTRIBUTED BY: 
ust #mMme: ial and traffic manager of the | 
He “lyria ‘O.) Telephone Co. The follow- K E L L 0 ¢ ¢ S W | T ¢ H B 0) A R D & S U p P LY ¢ 0 . 
inl #8 ye: he joined the General Tele- | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ege, Bone «'o. of the Southwest as an en- | 
in- @Neer, ind later was appointed special | 
engineer to study nationwide | 
per- toll di: ing. 
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GENERAL INSULATED WIRE WORKS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE 5, RHODE ISLAND 


ree! B)toject 














POLES 


25 FT. CLASS 7, unused, Creosoted, Gov- 
ernment Surplus Poies, $8.00 each f.o.b cars. 
RANCHERS SUPPLY CO., Saugus, California. 
Telephone Newhall 460. 











CABANISS-POGUE COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies 
Financial Assistance 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











CARL C. CRANE, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wis. 
Telephone CEDAR 3-4210 








CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 
134 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 














SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Plant, Traffic and Commercial 


Engineering 
120 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 














ROBERT E. FOLEY 
CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
DESIGN—SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—Construc- 
tion and Maintenance of Overhead and Under- 
ground Telephone Plant. Complete supply of 
poles available for emergency requirements. 
48 GRISWOLD STREET 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. TEL. 2-7215 














MORTON CONTRACTING CO. 


Builders of Outside Telephone Plants 
Cable Splicers, Line Crews, Installers 


A service that Satisfies 
Pekin, Illinois e Box 11 © Phone 2515 

















MEAL, 


LONSTRUCTION £0. 


ENGINEERING « 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


COMSTR ! wes 


PHONE 3-262) 


NTERARCE 


Automation 


from the 
recognize 


Opinion on 


“Looking at automation 


broader viewpoint, all of us 
that our 
today is due not 


it is due in 


supremacy as a world power 


alone to our natural 


major part to 


This prog- 


resources ; 


our technological progress. 


has been made _ possible 


ress 


only through a free enterprise system, 


competition 
children 


spurred by vigorous 


Automation is but one of the 


of a vast family of technological de- 
velopments now emerging in plastics, 
electronics, atomic energy, and so forth. 
All of these developments open unlim- 
ited fields for the diversification of in- 
dustry and for the introduction of 
many new products that do not now 
exist, just as television did not exist 
commercially 10 short years ago. 

The most significant feature of any 
shift in employment that may result 
from automation is that much of the 
shift will be from menial labor to 
higher skilled, better paid, safer and 
more interesting jobs. D. J. DAVIs, 
vice president for manufacturing, Ford 
Motor Co. 





INSPECTION SERVICE 


Of poles, crossarms, and preservative treat- 
ments. Analyses of wood preservatives. 
Consulting and specification writing. Inspec- 
tors stationed throughout U.S.A. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
ESTABLISHED 1921—MEMBER A.C.1i.L. 











GIFTS—AWARDS 


Here is your answer to your gift, award and 
party problems at wholesale price. We are 
specialists in the selection of watches, jew- 
elry, electric appliances, housewares, etc., 
for such purposes. Send for our illustrated 
catalog_.and WHOLESALE PRICE LIST. Board- 
man, Ltd., 402 No. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
"A name known in the wholesale field for 
eighty-five years.'' 

















ATLANTIC 


Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N 


Creosoted Pine Poles @ Crossa ms 


PLANTS AND OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Portsmouth, vo. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphic, Pa. 
Savannah, Ga. 

















POLES 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN YELLOW PiNE 
LOW RESIDUE COAL TAR DISTILLATE 


“Truck Delivery Our Specialty” 
THE BAKER WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 355 MARION, OHIO | 
























L. D. McFARLAND COMPANY 


Box 390 + Sandpoint, Idaho 


WESTERN RED CEDAR, DOUGLAS FIR, 
WESTERN LARCH AND LODGEPOLE 
PINE. CREOSOTE AND PENTA BUTT 
OR FULL-LENGTH TREATED. 






























POLES 
B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 
Cascade Pole Co., P.O. Box 743, Ta- 
coma, Wash. — Creosoted Douglas Fir 







and Cedar Poles. 








Construction Crews Station Installers 
Central Office Installations 
Cable Splicers Complete Engineering 


HENKELS & McCOY 


6100 North 20th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Now Operating in 22 States 








TUDOR AND YAGER, INC. 


Telephone Construction 


TIPTON, INDIANA 
PHONE 125 














CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


UTILITY PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
45 North Clark Street ©@ Sullivan, Missouri 





























Co.—Northern 
Pentachlorophenol 
Phelps, Wis. 


Cc. M. Christiansen 
White Cedar Poles, 
treated. Plant and Yards, 








Dierks Forests, Inc. (formerly Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co.) Wood Preserving 


Division, 700 Dierks Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. Southern Pine select poles, 
all sizes and lengths, creosote and penta- 


pressure treated. Prompt shipment 








Eppinger & Russell Co., 80—8th Av- 
enue, New York 11, N. Y.—Creosoted 
Poles and Cross Arms. Plants: Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Eddington, Pa. 











International Creosoting and Construc- 





tion Co., Galveston, Texas. —Creos ted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 






























Kennedy Saw Mills, Inc., Bo» 
Shreveport, La.—Premium pole s, 
or Creosote. Quick shipments. 





















Texas Creosoting Company—5i2 
Street, Orange, Texas—Crevsoted © 
ern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir 
Can also treat with ‘Penta.’ 


TELEP! 















